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LAY PRESBYTERS, NO. XIX. 


AureLtius AueusTINus was born at 
Tagaste, in Numidia, A. D. 354; 
taught rhetoric at Carthage, Rome, 
and Milan; and being of dissolute 
morals, adopted the errour of the 
Manichees. Convinced by Am- 
brose, he became a Christian, in 
his thirty-second year, and returned 
from Milan to his native city. Five 
years afterwards he was ordained 
presbyter by Valerius, at Hippo 
Regius ; and in 395 was received 
into the episcopate. Of his con- 
temporaries, Ambrose died in the 
fourth century; Chrysostom and 
Jerom in the fifth; the former he 
survived more than twenty, and the 
latter about ten years. ‘These with 
Nornus, Synesius, Sulpicius, Se- 
verus, and Paulinus, were deemed 
orthodox writers ; Socrates the his- 
torian and Pelagius were of the op- 
posite character. He died in Hip- 
po, in 430, whilst it was beseiged 
by the Vandals. His works are 
contained usually in ten tomes and 
a supplement. His _ confessions 
constitute an edifying history of his 
early life, and of his views at differ- 
ent periods. His _ retractations 
should be consulted with the parts 
of his works, which they correct. 
His knowledge of the Greek, deem- 
6d by himself defective, was obvi- 
ously competent ; but he excelled 
in the Latin language, and could 
not have been ignorant of the Puaie. 
His comparative proficiency in 
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Theology was unusual, for so late 
aconvert. Possessing a masculine 
understanding, his decisions were 
often too prompt, but readily aban- 
doned for the sake of the truth. 
His opinions were in high repute, 
and of great, utility at the reforma- 
tion, where also some of his errours 
were adopted. In_ ecclesiastical 
government, he professed confor- 
mity to the canons and customs of 
the church. ‘Thus when he nom- 
inated Eradius the presbyter to be- 
come his successor, and obtained 
the vote of the people, he observed, 
that he had been ordained bishop 
in the life time of Valerius, contra- 
ry to a canon of the council of 
Nice, but of which neither of them 
had had knowledge ; the reprehen- 
sion he had received on that occa- 
sion, he wished Eradius to escape; 
but the vote he caused to be recor- 
ded, and subscribed by the people, 
and introduced the young man inte 
a portion of his labours.* 

That the office of bishop was 
founded upon the custom of the 
church, he acknowledges in a let- 
ter to Jerom; ‘I entreat you to 
correct me faithfully when you see 
{ need it; for although according 
to the titular distinctions which the 
custom of the church hath introdu- 
ced, the office of bishop may be 
greater than an eldership, neverthe- 
less in many respects Augustine is 
inferiour to Jerom.’’{ ‘To suppose 


* Tom. IT. 515. Epist. 110. 


+— rogo ut me fidenter corrigas, ubi 
mihi hoc opus esse peropexers. Quan- 
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he meant hereby the abandonment 
of a known scriptural superiority, 
and the depreciation of a divine 
right into a mere titular pre-emi- 
nence, is an impeachment of the 
piety of Augustine. The language 
jam ecclesia usus obtinuit is a plain 
acknowledement, that episcopal su- 
periority was not original, but mere- 
ly founded on the custom of the 
church, and no prevention of the 
precedence due to Jerom for his 
distinguished learning and knowl- 
edge. Had Augustine’s compli- 
ment been made at the expense of 
truth, it would have been also an 
imputation of ignorance and vanity 
to Jerom. That canonical distine- 
tions originated in custom, and 
were ratified by mere human au- 
thority was then known ; and when 
truth demanded from the bishop an 
acknowledgment of his personal in- 
feriority to the presbyter, it was fit 
also, that he should wave the dis- 
tinction, which custom had intro- 
duced in opposition to the word of 
God. 

He has on the question, wheth- 
er those charged with false doc- 
trines be in the church or not, dis- 
carded the authority of the most 
venerable of the fathers, and the 
obligation of the decrees of coun- 
cils, and affirmed that the ques- 
tion can be decided by the sacred 
scriptures alone.* But on the or- 
der of the church he sided with Je- 
rom, and like him acquiesced in 
its government, apprehending no 
possible advantage from opposing 
the customs of the church, the can- 
ons of councils, and the laws of 
theempire. The ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration was not then a matter 
of controversy. ‘* The bishops, 
who are this day throughout the 
world, whence sprung they? The 


quam enim secundum honorum vocabu- 
la, gue jam ecclesia usus obtinuil, episco- 
patus presbyterus major sit, tamen in 
multis rebus Augustinus Hieronymo mi- 
nor est.” Zom. IJ. Epist. ad Hierou. 


Ch. 19, p. 5. 


* De unitate ecclesia. 
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church herself calls them fathers. 
she has borne them, and she has 
placed them in the seats of the fa. 
thers.”** He acted as a christiay 
should do; the church of Chris; 
was then, and still is such, though 
the original form of government 
may not exist in the world. The 
investigation of truth is rarely un- 
important ; but on these points ne- 
cessary only, when errour would 
unchurch those whom God accepts : 
or where primitive truth is denied. 
and its advocates arraigned by the 
ignorant. 

An argument has been attempt- 
ed for lay presbyters from an epis- 
tle which Augustine wrote to his 
church at Hippo,t commencing 
with these words; ‘* Dilectissimis 
fratribus, clero, senioribus et uni 
verse plebi ecclesie Hipponuisis.”’ 
To the brethren greatly beloved, the 
clergy,{ the elders, ‘and all the 
people of the church at Hippo.” 
The next epistle is directed to the 
same church, and begins with “ Di- 
lectissimis fratribus, conclericis, et 
universe plebi; To the brethren 
most beloved, the clergy, and all the 
people, &c. These two letters were 
written to the same church, cons« 
quently the same officers and peo 
ple were addressed in both. Th 
two first terms ‘* dilectissimis fra 
tribus,’’ occurring in each saluta 
tion, may have been intended of al! 
the worshippers, or of the clergy 
only. Clero the clergy in the one 
epistle corresponds to conclericis. 
in the same sense, in the othier 
senioribus, the elders, expressed 1» 
the first, are included in the wnt- 
verse plebi of the second. The 
conclericis of the second being pre- 
cisely equivalent to the clero of the 


* “« Hodie, episcopi qui sunt per totum 
mundum, unde nati sunt? Ipsa ecclesia 
patres illos appellat, ipsa illos genwil, & 
ipsa illos constituit in sedibus patrum 


Tom. VIII. 417. 
+t Tom II. 661. Epist. 139. 


t Clerus has been improperly transis 
ted a * clergyman.” 
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first, of which the senioribus being 
expressed, constituted no part,there 
elders could not have been implied 
in the conclericis. If they were 
not of the clergy, they were not 
officers ; because had they been 
such, they must have been treated 
with disrespect, either by a total 
omission, or the including of them 
in the plebi. If they were not of- 
ficers, the term senioribus was ta- 
ken appellatively, in that letter in 
which it occurs, and meant nothing 
more than the aged men of the con- 
eregation, who have been often 
thus distinguished, because of their 
experience and gravity; but are 
nevertheless really a part of the 
plebs, or common people. This 
interpretation is also corroborated 
by the circumstance, that seniori- 
bus not presbyteris, is used; the 
latter being the ordinary official 
term, and the other generally ap- 
pellative ; a discrimination, which, 
though neglected by Tertullian 


and C yprian, is care fully followed 


by Optatus and Augustine, who ob- 
serves ‘‘omnis senex etiam pres- 
byter, non omnis presbyter etiam 
senex.”’* Every old man is an 
elder, not every elder also an old 
man. ‘These seniores, who some- 
times occur in the Christian wri- 
ters of Africa, are in no instance 
to be deemed of the clergy, they 
administered no ordinances, never 
sat as presbyters, and neither ex- 
communicated nor restored, but 
were placed after the deacons, and 
consulted merely for their knowl- 
edge and prudence, or introduced 
recause of their interest.t The 


* Tom. IV. 99. 


+ Vitringa (de Synag. 115.) has writ- 
ten fully on this subject, and denies that 
the sentores plebis were either weegSulepos 
THC ExxAnO1HLS, OF Tp0Ed lwleg r9é0| BuTeor; 

and says they were merely spor $, and 
0 part of the ecclesiastical body to whom 
the care and the ministry of the church 
were delivered. Casanbon distinguish- 
es between seniores urbium and seniores 
ecclesiacum; these last, he says were qua- 
damtenus ecclesiastici, yet laiei and guar- 
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captions of these 'etters of Augus- 
tine are conclusive proof, that the 
seniores of whom he speaks were 
not clerical, and so not even on an 
equality with deacons, and conse- 
quently upon no construction, the 
rewedlwies ruling presbyters of the 
new testament, or any officers in 
the gospel churches. That these 
were never such in the churches 
of Africa, may be fairly also infer- 
red from the omission of them, both 
in the enumeration of the officers 
of a particular church,* and in the 
catalogues given in the councils of 
Carthage, where they are thus enu- 
merated ; bishop, presbyter, deacon, 
subdeacon, acolyth, exorcist, read- 
er, door-keeper, and chorister.t It 
such a class of officers as seniores 
had existed next after the deacons, 
they must have been enumerated 
in such catalogues, but nothing of 
the kind has occurred. Augustine 
describes the orders of his day in 
Africa, which no one better knew, 
in the same manner.{ ‘A higher 
order contains in and with itself 
that which is less, for the presbyter 
performs also the duty of the dea- 
con, and of the erorcist and of the 


diani templorum. Bingham (lib. I.e.19.) 
considers the seniores of Augustine, Op- 
tatus, and the papers appended to the lat- 
ter, to have been men, who, for their years 
and faithfulness, were entrusted to take 
care of the goods of the church, but nei- 
ther lay elders nor a pso(sule por. But mo- 
dern opinions are inadmissible evidence. 


Lib. Ill. ¢. 29 


* Contra Cresconium. 


+ Coneil. Carthag. IV. * Episcopus, 
presbyter, diaconus, subdiaconus, acoly- 
thus, exorcista, lector, ostarius, psalmis- 
te.” 


t “ Major enim ordo intra se et apud 
se habet et minorem, presbyter, enun dia- 
coni agit officium et exorciste et lectoris 
Presbyterum autem intelligi episcopum, 
probat Paulus Apostolus, quando Timo - 
theum, quem ordinavit presbyterum, in- 
struit qualem debeat creare episcopuno 
Quid est enim episcopus, nisi primus 
presbyter, hoc est summus sacerdos. De- 
nique non aliter quam compresoyteros 
hic vocat, et consacerdotos suos, numquid 
et ministros condiaconos suos dicit epis- 
copus.” Tom. IV. 780 
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reader. Also that a presbyter is to 
to be understood to be a bishop, the 
Apostle Paul preves, when he in- 
structs Timothy, whom he had or- 
dained a presbyter, what kind of a 
bishop he ought to create; for 
what is a bishop but a primus pres- 
byter, that is a high priest, and he 
calls them no otherwise than his 
co-presbyters and co-priests, and 
may not the bishop also call his dea- 
cons his fellow-servants ?”’ But he 
had immediately before professed 
not to know by what law, by what 
custom or what example ‘‘ the dea- 
cons were made equal with presby- 
ters,” ‘* presbyteris ministros ipso- 
rum pares,” ‘as if deacons were 
ordained from presbyters, and not 
presbyters from deacons.”’ 

The expression peregrinus pres- 
byter et seniores ecclesie mustica- 
ne regionis, &c.* have been alleg- 
ed in proof, that the church in the 
city Mustica had not only a preach- 
ing presbyter, but lay elders also; 
and consequently that here is at 
least one example of the existence 
of elders, such as are formed in 
some of the presbyterian churches. 
But this semblance of an example 
of lay elders in an ancient church, 
is too slight to sustain an examina- 
tion. The distinction made be- 
tween Peregrinus and the seniores 
ecclesia was, that he was a pres- 
byter, and they were not presbyters: 
if not presbyters, consequently not 
the ruling elders of the New Tes- 
tament, for these were presbyters, 
wpoedluiles weeoGulses. Being nei- 
ther presbyters nor deacons, and 
no intermediate grade ever having 
existed in the church, these Sen- 
iores consequently had no office. 
Also if they were not presbyters, 
the word seniores must necessarily 
be understood in its appellative 
sense, old men ; and the whole ex- 
pression seniores ecclesia can mean 
no more than the aged men of the 
church. This passage describes 
the ‘prosecution of a petition before 


* Tom. VII. 270. 
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the tribunal of the pretor at Car. 
thage by the presbyter Peregrinus, 
and the senior members of the 
church at Mustica, against Felicj- 
anus, who detained possession a- 
gainst the sentence of an ecclesias- 
tical assembly, which pronounced 
him a heretic. That the aged 
members, in whom the possession 
at least, and it may be the legal ti- 
tle of the church had been vested, 
should join with a _ presbyter in 
such petition was naturally to be 
expected ; and no more is here ex- 
ressed. 

The state of the church in North 
Africa, excluding Egypt and Cy- 
renaica was in the days of Au- 
gustine very different from that of 
other countries. As every city had 
its bishop, so every parish was a 
diocese, and every pastor a bishop. 
The episcopate of Carthage had 
the superintendence of Africa, and 
the bishop of Hippo Regius, instead 
of Cirta, (Constantina) for the most 
part next to the Metropolitan of 
Carthage, had precedence over 
those in Numidia; but in the Mau- 
ritanias, and generally in Africa, 
this depended upon seniority in 
office, and not upon the civil dig- 
nity of the city, as in other parts of 
the empire. 

The greatest respect was paid to 
old men both among Jews and 
Gentiles. Polybius observes that 
among the Lacedemonians under 
the regal authority all things 
which respected the commonwealth 
were transacted by and with the 
concurrence of the old men.* The 
Christian churches also adopted a 
wise conformity to such usages. 
To be consulted was the claim of 
the aged, when their interests 
were concerned, in religious as well 
as in civil matters of importance. 
Thus in the ‘“* Gesta Caciliant ¢t 
Felicis,”’ usually bound up with 
Optatus, mention is made of epis- 


* Tepovlec—diee Civ nour pelo div ale 
eigi2elon ga xala ryy wonTsiay, Po- 
lyb. hist. lib. vi. p. 681. 
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copi, presbyteri, diacont, and sen- 
jores, seniores meaning not officers, 
but aged men of the common peo- 
le. Nevertheless these seniores, 
though divided from presbyters by 
the intervention of deacons, have 
been brought as examples and 
proofs of lay elders, and identified 
with those, who are in the New 
Testament denominated ruling pres- 
byters; but who really were and 
have been shown by many testimo- 
nies to have been those presbyters, 
who presided, one in every church, 
and who, after the days of the Apos- 
tles, received by custom gradually 
the power, name and dignity of bish- 
The mistake is however ex- 
posed by what follows ; ‘* adhibete 
conclericos et seniores plebis, ec- 
clesiasticos viros.’? Call the clergy 
of every sort, and the seniores of 
the common people, who are mem- 
bers of the church. Here concler- 
icos includes the presbyters, dea- 
cons and subdeacons, whilst the 
seniores are plebes, or common peo- 
ple.* 

Synesius was chosen and ordain- 
ed bishop of Ptolemais in Peutapo- 
ls, when a layman. He wrote in 
elegant style, but rather as a phi- 
losopher than a divine. His dis- 
course delivered A. D. 398 before 
the emperor Arcadius, and several 
epistles written in the first of the 
following century, still remain in 
Greek, his own- language, Cyrene 
lis native city having been coloni- 


Ops. 


“That clero et senioribus should have 
been translated * to the clergyman and el- 
ders,” more than once in support of the 
American Presbyterian government is in 
tharacter, Clero et senioribus mean the 
‘ame with elericis et senioribus. Clerus 
‘ never clergyman, this is clericus, but 
‘ergy; and the term comprehended at 
that period, what it still does among epis- 
‘opalians, preshyters, deacons, &c. con- 


Sequently senioribus meant a portion of 


Nlohse . ° . 

mos, common people; and was still fur- 
“et restricted by the terms ecclesiasticos 
‘0s, church members, not ecclesiastics ; 


» feclesiastical men” in our language is a 
Pilrase equivalent to clerical, and an ob- 
“ously unfair translation of ecclesiasticos 
‘70s, Which intended no more than men 


OF en aceia! 
» & connected with the church, 
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zed from Greece. No lay presby- 
ters appear in the volume of his 
works. He distributes the officers 
of the church into the Levite, the 
presbyter, and the bishop, rzvilns, 
meeaRuiegog xou emigxorog.* The lat- 
ter of whom he denominates the 
priest of a city, his office a priest- 
hood segocuvnvt and speaks of the 
election of a bishop,asgeews ine ie 
and of the imposition of the hand§ 
whereby the party is manifested a 
presbyter, ye xpecBulegos amredederx- 
1o.:| His representations accord 
with the established order of the 
ecclesiastic administration of his 
day, and shows that among the 
Greek Christians in Africa, the 
church was governed at that peri- 
od, according to the canons of the 
council of Nice. 

Severus, of the Sulpician family, 
a presbyter of Agen on the Ga- 
ronne in I'rance, wrote an outline 
of history, sacred, Jewish, and 
Christian, from the creation unto 
the end of the fourth century ; the 
life of Martinus ; three epistles, and 
three dialogues ; and is supposed 
to have died about A. D. 420. His 
style discovers advantages in his 
education. His judgment of char- 
acters and historical facts might 
have escaped censure, had his cre- 
dulity in Monkish legends known 
any bounds. Speaking of the mil- 
itary guard, directed by the emper- 
or Hadrian to be constantly kept 
at Jerusalem, he observes, that un- 
til that period, ‘‘ the church had no 
priest at Jerusalem, except of the 
circumcision,” and that ‘‘ then first, 
Mark of Gentile extraction was 
made their bishop.”* Priests, Le- 


* Synesit opera, p. 203. Epist. 58 

t Gsegeus rng wodews. Ibid. p. 198. 
t p. 222. 

§ Iys Covxerpos. p. 223. 

|} p. 222. 


1 “ Hierosolyme non nisi ex circumcis- 
ione habebat ecclesiasacerdotem”—* tuin 
primum Marcus ex gentibus apud Hieros- 
olymam episcopus fuit.” Sulpicit Sever 
sac. histor. Lib. Ll, S, 45. p. 364, 365. 
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vites, altars, sacrifices and other 
words proper to Jewish and Pagan 
worship were not introduced till 
after the days of the Apostles, into 
the Christian church; and sacer- 
dos, here promiscuously used with 
episcopus, at its first introduction 
designated only the presbyter,which 
the occasional insertion summus, 
by this writer, to distinguish the 
bishop, still viewed as the primus 
presbyter, plainly evinces. 

W hen comparing the state of the 
Christian church in the time of the 
ten years persecution, under Dio- 
cletian and Maximinus, he observes, 
that martyrdoms were then much 
more eagerly sought by glorious 
deaths, than episcopal sees are now 
coveted by depraved ambition,* a 
clear evidence of the mora! declen- 
sion of the church in a single age 
after the establishment by Constan- 
tine of that episcopal government, 
which had been introduced by cus- 
tom, founded in the expediency de- 
scribed by Jerom. 

In the history of his own times, 
he mentions the fact, that Priscili- 
anus, though a layman, was made 
bishop of Abila.  * Priscilianus 
etiam laicum episcopum in Labi- 
nensi (abilensi apud Hieron,) op- 
pido constinunt.”’*t As such he 
was accredited by the emperor, nor 
was this objected against him by 
the orthodox. In the writings of 
Sulpicius there is mention of bish- 
ops, presbyters, archdeacons, dea- 
cons, subdeacons, readers, exor- 
cists, but not a solitary instance of 
any such office as that of a presby- 
ter, who was a layman. 

Synesius resided on the east side 
of North Africa, Sulpicius in the 
west of Europe; the former under 
the government of the Greeks, the 
latter that of the Romans ; the first 
was a gentleman of estate, the oth- 


* « Multoque avidiustum martyria glo- 
riosis mortibus quarebantur, quamnunc 
episcopatus pravis aimbitionibus appetun- 
tur.” Ibid. 368. 


+ Idem, Lib. IT. S. 63. p. 422 


The Divine forbearance made an occasion of sinning. 
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er a nobleman ; the one a philoso. 
pher, the other an historian ; and 
when converted, the former a bish- 
op, the latter a presbyter ; both 
were acquainted with the gover. 
ment of the Christian church, and 
both have recorded their views: 
yet neither a word, nor a hint has 
appeared in the works of either 
concerning lay presbyters, or any 
such officer in the Christian chure). 


oF. ©. 


THE DIVINE FORBEARANCE MADE AN 
OCCASION OF SINNING: 


A SERMON. 


EccLesiastes vill. 11.—Because senteng 
against an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the son 
of men is fully set in them to do evil. 


In the world of despair, sentence 
against an evil work is executed 
speedily. ‘There judgment does 
not linger; punishment is not de- 
layed for a moment.  ‘T'ransgres- 
sion and misery go hand in hand: 
every sin recoils ‘directly upon the 
sinner, every rebellious thought or 
wish which is breathed out agaist 
Him who sits upon the throne, 
comes back with instant reaction 
upon the guilty soul. There too 
sin is not only punished directly 
but adequately. ‘There it receiver 
its full measure of woe. The thre: 
enings of God there, are 
into full execution. No 
beams from the throne of heaven; 
and when the miserable outcast 
despair craves some alleviation ol 
his suffering, though it be of the 
slightest worth, though it be only 
one drop of water, justice lifts its 

voice against him; Reme »mber that 
thou in thy life-time receivedst thy 
good things. When the soul goes 

to that world of misery, it leaves 
all happiness behind and enters o! 
an endless career of rebellion and 
anguish, blasphemy and lamenla 

tion. T here one evil work follows 
another in rapid succession, a 
sentence against every one of them 


carried 
mercy 
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3 executed speedily. In a word 
there is instant and perfect retri- 
bution. 

But in this world it is not so. 
Here sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily. Sin is 
not directly followed by appropriate 
punishment ; nay, it is often fol- 
lowed by positive pleasure, and as 
itrespects external circumstances it 
is often as prosperous as holiness. 
Here the sun rises on the evil and 
on ihe good—the rain descends on 
the just and on the unjust. A pious 
course of conduct is doubtless at- 
tended with higher satisfaction, and 
asa general thing with more out- 
ward prosperity, than the opposite 
course ; still we witness nothing in 
this world like perfect retribution. 
Sometimes wickedness triumphs 
while goodness is depressed. Some- 
times we see the irreligious man 
encircled with all the splendors of 
rank and affluence, clothed in pur- 
pleand fine linen, and faring sump- 
tuously every day, while the man of 
God hes a distressed beggar at his 
gite. In this world a man may 
live for a long course of years, and 
that too while his moral feelings 
ind affections are all in direct op- 
position to the claims of God’s law 
ind gospel, and yet lead what 
would be called on the whole a 
happy life. 

Now why is such a thing permit- 
ted totake place under the govern- 
ment of God ? Has the moral Gov- 
erhor of the universe ceased to re- 
gard the distinction between holi- 
fess and sin in this part of his do- 
minions; has he ceased to love the 
one and abhor the other? No; he 
declares, ‘I love them that love 
ie; while on the other hand it is 
said, God is angry with the wicked 
‘very day. Why then is not his 
“ger expressed? Is he prevented 
ftom doing this by some other 
power? No; for he is almighty 
‘nd none can stay his hand. Has 
he then forgotten the promises and 
tireatenings he has made to men ? 
*t has he become negligent about 
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their fulfilment? The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise as 
some men count slackness; but is 
long-suffering to usward, not wil- 
ling that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. 
This explains the whole mystery. 
God is in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself—endeavouring by 
the operations of his providence 
and the calls of his grace, to bring 
men to repentance. For this pur- 
pose he allows them a state of pro- 
bation, suspends for a time the ex- 
ecution of the penalty of the broken 
law, is long-suffering towards them, 
forbears to punish them as they de- 
serve. He holds up the sword of 
justice and does not let it fall upon 
the sinner that he may have an op- 
portunity to repent. O the depth 
of the riches of the goodness of 
God ! 

But how, we ask, is his goodness 
treated by men? Do they seize 
with gladness this opportunity for 
making their peace with God. Are 
they filling up the few golden days 
of their probation with efforts to 
secure their everlasting welfare? 
Ah no ;—because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed spee- 
dily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do 
evil. Shocking perversion of the 
mercy of God! Men emboldened 
in sin by the very circumstance 
which should lead them to repent- 
ance !—a most gloomy fact m the 
moral history of man, and one 
which he may be slow to admit; 
but it is a fact, however, plainly 
brought to view in the Bible, and 
confirmed by every day’s experi- 
ence. 

God has sent forth from his 
throne the most alarming threaten- 
ings against sin. His wrath is re- 
vealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness, and is to be executed 
upon the wicked at death. Most 
men who read the Bible at all, and 
receive it as the word of God, ad- 
mit this. They admit that every 
one who leaves this world an un 
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pardoned, unsanctified sinner, must 
go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, and wail forever under the 
frowns of his Maker. But thus re- 
garding death, as they do, as an 
event far off in futurity, and wish- 
ing to live as long as possible in 
the indulgence of sin, they venture 
forward for the present in the path 
ef disobedience.. They transgress 
once and feel no anguish, and this 
leads them to think they can do so 
again and again, and so they go on 
from week to week, adding sin to 
sin, perhaps resolving that when 
they see the wrath of God coming 
they will break away from their 
sins and flee to the ark of safety. 
For the present, since sentence 
against an evil work is not execu- 
ted speedily, they think they can 
with safety continue impenitent. 
There is another class, compar- 
atively small in number, who take 
a bolder stand: who, because pun- 
ishment is delayed, come out and 
with a daring infidelity ask, Where 
is the promise of his coming? for 
since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation. Sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, 
heat and cold, seed-time and har- 
vest, still succeed each other in 
regular order. The Deity still 
smiles benignantly on this world. 
We see no preparations making for 
the juggment. The dead still slum- 
ber in their graves waked by no 
archangel’s trump. We see no 
signs of the second appearance of 
Christ, coming to take vengeance 
on them that know not God and 
obey not his gospel. All things 
continue as they were. Thus from 
the fact that sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily 
they infer that it will never be exe- 
cuted at all, and give up themselves 
wholly to their wicked indulgences. 
Suppose now for a moment that 
the threatenings of God should in 
this world be carried into immedi- 
ate effect; that every deviation 
from the path of rectitude should be 
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a direct deviaton from happiness and 
an incursion into misery: suppose 
that every falsehood should instant. 
ly call down upon him who uttered 
it the fate of Annanias and Sapphi- 
ra; that every transgression of the 
moral law should meet the same 
doom, or one equally dreadful — 
I say suppose things were thus con- 
stituted, and what different views 
would men have of sin! We donot 
say that in such circumstances they 
would cease to love evil; but we do 
say that their heart would not be 


fully set in them to do it: we do 


say that there would be a hesitat- 
ing, and a trembling, and a shrink- 
ing, as they entered upon an evi 
work; we do say that the broad 
road to death would not wear so 
enchanting «n appearance ; that its 
dimensions would not be filled with 
so much thoughtlessness and gaie- 
ty. 

Or suppose that the punishment 
which is connected to the perse- 
vering disbelief of the gospel should 
be immediately executed. (i 
preach my gospel to every crea- 
ture, said the Saviour to his disci- 
ples: he that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned. Now what if the 
Saviour of the world had so ordered 
it that the man who after having had 
the gospel proclaimed to him,-allits 
claims to divine authority stated — 
all its promises unfolded, and all its 
duties urged upon him--rejected the 
whole message; what if he had soor- 
dered it that this man should at once 
experience that appalling evi! which 
is termed in the Bible, damnation. 
With what an amazing importance 
would the gospel in that case be 
invested! What an aspect of aw 
fulness would it carry to all the im- 
penitent. Were its mysterious 
threatenings brought up in reallly 
to men in this world, what 2 s% 
lemnity would be thrown over this 
business of preaching and hearing 
the gospel? Then would 1 be 
seen that it does indeed take 
on eternity. Who in that ca 
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would dare to publish these truths 
abroad; or if constrained by the 
command of his Saviour, and by a 
desire to save some who might be 
induced to embrace his message, 
the preacher should enter on the 
work, how would he plead with his 
fellow mortals. Regarding it as a 
case of life and death—eternal life 
and eternal death—how would he 
call upon all his powers, heap ar- 
gument upon argument, and en- 
treaty upon entreaty ; how vividly 
would he represent to his hearers 
a bleeding Saviour, and with what 
earnestness would he beseech them 
to lav hold of his atonement; how 
would he bring every consideration 
which he could summon from the 
upper and lower world, to bear up- 
on them, and with what deep and 
unbroken attention would they lis- 
ten to his message,—a message so 
bis with interest,—on the reception 
of which their immortal all was di- 
rectly suspended. We do not as- 
sert that they would of course give 
this message a cordial welcome, 
but we do assert that if they turned 
away from it they would do it with 
great trembling. 

But sentence against the rejec- 
tion of the gospel is not executed 
speedily: it is delayed for weeks 
and months and years ; and what is 
the effect? Why men listen to it 
as they do to an idle tale; they re- 
main insensible as the dead under 
its most powerful applications,—— 
fearlessly cast away its offers,——re- 
fuse obedience to its precepts, and 
live wholly devoted to their world- 
ly gratifications. ‘Take another sup- 
position: Imagine to yourselves a 


man who knew that at the end of 
4 certain period, say at the end of 


one month, he should be called to 
an account for all the sins he 
committed in the intervening time 
—that all his unholy actions, 
thoughts, and emotions, would then 
be brought to light and punished. 
In What solicitude would he pass 
his intervening days and nights! 
How would the anticipation of this 
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speedy judgment and this speedy ret- 
ribution harrass and alarm him every 
moment. As he pursued his husi- 
ness he would think of this; as he 
mingled in the world, as he spoke 
to his fellow men, and as the 
spoke to him, he would think of 
this, and the thought would awaken 
the most distressing anxiety. But 
let judgment be put off to some un- 
certain period in futurity, and he 
thinks no more about it, but sins 
against God without concern. 

But we need not resort to sup- 
position for the illustration of our 
subject. Have you never seen a 
fellow being who had lived without 
God and without hope, brought 
low by sickness, and when his 
friends and physician informed him 
that he could survive only a few 
days at the longest—have you not 
marked with what consternation he 
looked at them? Have you not 
marked how he who was once 
thoughtless and trifling, suddenly 
became sober; how he who was 
once unmoved at the threatenings of 
God now spoke of them with deep 
agitation; how he who once wel- 
comed to his fellowship the gay and 
the ungodly, now refused to see 
their faces? And what was it that 
produced this change in his ap- 
pearance? No doubt he trembled 
at the thought of dissolution ; as he 
thought of the shroud, the dark- 
ness, and the worm; but he trem- 
bled far more as he thought of that 
sentence, which, as he imagined, 
was about to be executed against 
his evil works speedily. 

But perhaps this man was unex- 
pectedly restored to health; and 
then have you not marked how, as 
his former blood and vigour re- 
turned, as he regarded the eternal 
world, once more removed at a 
distance, he thew off the fear of 
death and retribution ; how he tri- 
fled again with all that is awful be- 
yond the grave ; how he associated 
once more with the gay and the 
ungodly; and how his heart was 
fully set in him to do evil ? 
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In the light of this subject we 
see that the goodness of God will 
not of itself bring men to repent- 
ance. Some are of opinion that if 
we would reform the moral charac- 
ter of man we need only bring to 
view the kindness and mercy of 
God; that as soon as they behold 
him in this endearing attitude they 
will be so charmed by the exhibi- 
tion that they will at once abandon 
their sins, love him supremely, and 
obey his commands. But how 
does this accord with the repre- 
sentations of the Bible. Because 
sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily ; that is, be- 
cause God is kind and merciful and 
long-suffering, therefore—what ?— 
men repent ?—no; therefore their 
heart is fully set in them todo evil. 
J{ow can such beings be reformed 
by mere goodness? See what God 
has done for them,—opened a way 
of salvation for them when lost, by 
the death of his Son; is now af- 
fording them a day of probation, an 
opportunity to secure their immor- 
tal interests ; conferring upon them 
every thing that is necessary for 
their happiness here or hereafter ; 
insomuch that he seems to have 
completely exhausted upon them 
all the stores of his goodness. And 
now he says, O men, judge betwixt 
me and my vineyard; what more 
could I have done for my vineyard 
that I have not done? And what 
is the effect of all this cultivation 
and care and kindness? Does he 
behold his vineyard flourishing and 
abounding im fruits? Wherefore 
when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes brought it forth wild 
grapes. When I looked to crea- 
tures for whom I had done so much, 
and expected to see them penitent, 
obedient, devoted, shining with the 
lustre of holiness, and glorifying 
me on the earth,—behold I saw 
them, in consequence of my kind- 
ness, only the more resolutely bent 
on disobedience and_ rebellion. 
How can such beings, I ask again, 


he reformed by mere. goodness : 
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how can this be done when good: 
ness manifested to them produces 
directly the contrary effect? Telj 
them of mercy and forbearance, 
and they will immediately pervert 
this to their own selfish purposes, 
Tell them of goodness and they in- 
stantly hail this as affording them a 
fresh opportunity for sinful indul- 
gence—as enabling them to give a 
more unembarrassed scope and a 
wider range to their depraved in- 
clinations ; and the more you open- 
ed to them of the benevolence of 
God, the worse would they become, 
the more fully would their hearts 
be set in them to do evil. 

Hence we see in the second 
place, the necessity of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit to bring men to 
repentance. Could any exhibition 
of the divine character of itself 
produce this effect it would be that 
of his goodness, but we have seen 
that this fails altogether. We must 
therefore repair, as our last and 
only resort, to the special influences 
of the Spirit. And how should we 
lift up our souls in thanksgiving to 
God that such an agent is abroad 
in this revolted, alienated world! 
He renews the man in the spirit 
and temper of his mind ; brings or- 
der out of confusion, light out of 
darkness; opens his eyes on the 
beauties of holiness, on the glories 
of the divine character ; raises his 
supreme affections to God: and 
now the man loves and adores his 
Maker, and no longer abuses his 
mercies. Now tell him that God 
has allowed him a season of proba- 
tion, and instead of turning it to 
the account of sin, he will pray, 50 
teach me to number my days that 
I may apply my heart unto wisdom 
Tell him that Jesus has died for 
him, and his language is, O let him 
be formed in my soul the hope o! 
glory. I thus judge that if he died 
for me then was I dead; and he 
died that I who live, should not 
henceforth live to myself but to him 
who gave himself for me, and rose 
avain. ‘Tell him of the gift of the 
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Holy Ghost, and his prayer is, Let 
me be sanctified by his influences ; 
guide me by thy Spirit, and after- 
ward receive me to glory; let me 
serve thee faithfully here below, 
and after death sing thy praises for- 
ever beyond the skies. The Spirit 
of God gives him faith. He no 
longer infers that because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed 
speedily it will therefore never be 
executed : he knows that it will ; 
for God has told him so and he be- 
lieves his word. He believes that 
though sin may delight for a time, 
yet at last it will bite like a serpent 
and sting like an adder. He be- 
lieves that though his Lord may de- 
lay for a season his coming, yet he 
will appear at last in awful gran- 
deur, call up the nations to his 
judgment-seat, and make an eter- 
nal separation between the right- 
eous and the wicked. With this 
scene in view he shrinks from every 
evil work with horror, and lives a 
life of devotedness to God. ‘Thus 
you see the man is renewed and 
sanctified by the Spirit of God, and 
fitted for heaven. And, my hear- 
ers, you must be renewed and sanc- 
tied, if renewed and sanctified at 
all, by this same Spirit. 

But as the Spirit of God operates 
only by means of the truth, I must 
present the truth to your minds, 
hoping by so doing he will make it 
effectual. God has not yet come 
out in judgment against you; and 
are you taking encouragement to 

sin from this delay of punishme nt ? 
Pause and consider what you are 
dong. What should you say of a 
criminal who had been condemned 
to die, but who through the clem- 
ency of the government had been 
put upon probation for a few 
months, and who on condition that 
he pursued a particular course of 
conduct, should be pardoned, and 
restored to the privileges of socie- 
'y—what should you think of him, 
if you saw him attending to every 

ung rather than the course of con- 
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duct prescribed ; wasting his pre- 
cious hours in pursuits foreign to 
the object of his trial: would you 
not pronounce him—-deranged. And 
what do you think of men who have 
been condemned by the law of God; 
who are now here on trial for a 
short time ; who on condition that 
they pursue a particular course of 
conduct ; viz. that they repent and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and lead a holy life, are at the end 
of this life to be freed from all pun- 
ishment, and made eternally happy 
in the presence of their Maker ;— 
what do you think when you see 
such probationers trifling away their 
days in vanity and sin ; negle -cting 
all the first duties on which their 
everlasting destiny hinges? Are 
they not so far as this subject is con- 
cerned—deranged ? But, my hear- 
ers, am | not speaking to a number 
in this house to each of whom I 
can say, Thou art the man. Are 
you the man fellow-sinner? how 
then do you regard that in yourself 
which you w ould call derangeme nt 
in another? How do you look up- 
on your conduct, and how do you 
think it is looked upon by Him who 
is lengthening out your days that 
you may repent ; how does he feel 
towards you when he sees your 
heart fully set in you to do evil, be- 
cause sentence against your evil 
works is not executed speedily ; 
when he sees you abusing his good- 
ness, appropriating his mercies to 
purposes directly the opposite of 
what he intended? Is not his heart 
grieved and his indignation roused, 
and must not your destruction when 
it comes, come indeed like a whirl- 
wind. After a life thus spent will 
it not be a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God ? How 
will you dare to meet your judge ? 
But now he is on the throne of 
grace. Return fellow-sinner to the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
you, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon you. 
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THE BENEFITS RESULTING FROM A 
GENERAL AND EQUABLE CULTURE 
OF ALL THE FACULTIES OF MAN. 


In the developement and cultiva- 
tion of the human faculties, great 
errours have in all ages originated, 
from not considering man as a 
whole. Endowed by their Crea- 
tor with various classes of facul- 
ties, mankind have, almost univer- 
sally, paid a disproportionate at- 
tention to some, and treated others 
with unmerited neglect. In war- 
like nations, and in the ruder and 
more barbarous ages of society, 
corporeal strength is the founda- 
tion of greatness, and, as an aux- 
iliary to martial prowess, obtains 
an ascendency which renders in- 
tellectual, social and moral cul- 
ture, comparatively insignificant. 
How often has the hand which 
could wield the battle axe, been 
unable to guide the pen of a ready 
writer. How often has the valiant 
champion been an infant in intel- 
lect, or cold-hearted, selfish, and 
corrupt. 

As civilization advances, the im- 
portance of intellectual culture is 
more generally admitted, and 
strenoth of mind now claims the 
honour once assigned to mere mus- 
cular power. But here, as in all 
other cases, men are prone to run 
into extremes, and to devote them- 
selves so exclusively to intellectu- 
al pursuits, as to neglect their so- 
cial, moral, and corporeal powers. 
A man may become an eminent 
student, and yet be entirely desti- 
tute of moral excellence; or he 
may be cold in all his sociai feel- 
ings ; or he may be frail as a reed 
shaken by the wind. Nor are in- 
stances of this kind uncommon. 
Many who discipline their intel- 
4egetual faculties on well-digested 


principles, seem not to be aware 
that the social affections are equal- 
ly susceptible of cultivation, in ac- 
cordance with laws which may be 
developed, and arranged in a regu- 
lar system. That there is a native 
difference of social character, can- 
not be denied; but is there not 
also a native difference as it re- 
gards intellectual powers? And 
if no one concludes that the intel- 
lect is to be neglected, because 
some are by nature superiour to 
others in this respect, let us deci- 
dedly reject the opinion, that our 
social aflections cannot be render- 
ed, by systematic and persevering 
cultivation, more ardent, refined, 
and constant. 

The neglect of the systematic 
cultivation of the corporeal {acul- 
ties, is still more common. Many 
acknowledge in general terms the 
importance of the subject, and ad 
mit the claims of duty. But how 
few have a well-digested system of 
rules, founded on principle and ex- 
perience, and conscientiously ob- 
served. How few overcome the 
enchantments of sloth, and resist 
that aversion to muscular effort. 
which invades the system, when 
vigorous exercise is most 
pensable ? How many are desul- 
tory, and without perseverance in 
their eflorts, sometimes rashly over- 
acting, as though the beneficial ef- 
fects of muscular exercise could 
be accumulated in large quantities 
by extraordinary efforts, so as to 
supersede the necessity of daily 
repetition? How many reduce 
themselves by a long continued 
course of intellectual effort and by 
intense emotions, and finding that 
the eflects of exercise are not 4 
miraculous and instantaneous Ie- 
covery, rashly conclude that exer- 
cise is not adapted to their const: 
tution: forgetting that when th 
system has been reduced gradua! 


Indls- 
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ly by a long continued series of ex- 
hausting efforts, it can be restored 
only by degrees to its original vig- 
our and perfection. ‘The effects 
of this neglect, | have exhibited 
more at large in a former essay on 
the connexion between the mind 
and the body.* 

Not only is too exclusive a culti- 
yaion of the intellect injurious, 
but great evils also result from an 
inordinate exercise of the social 
and other instinctive emotions. 
‘lis is alike adverse to intellectu- 
al and moral greatness, and is of- 
ten highly pernicious to the cor- 
poreal system. ‘Those who are 
unused to control such emotions, 
and to depend on their own intel- 
lectual and moral resources for 
happiness, are mere children of 
mpulse, without decision, without 
energy,and always failing in the hour 
of trial. Such a mind, unsustain- 
ed by vigour of intellect, not con- 
trolled by moral principle, and con- 
nected with a frail body, is always 
under the dominion of inordinate 
emotions, and exhibits a miserable 
spectacle of the pernicious effects 
of abusing and deranging the good- 
lv workmanship of our benevolent 
Creator. 

The evils arising from injudi- 
cious and misdirected efforts in 
cultivating the moral powers, are 
less common. Alas, the majority 
of mankind neglect them entirely. 
‘ome live as mere animals: others 
attain a good degree of social and 
intellectual excellence, but in all 
ages, What multitudes of mankind 
have been utterly ignorant of those 
hore pure and benevolent emo- 
tions, which result from the com- 
union of the soul with the Crea- 
lor, and are supreme towards him 
and impartial towards all his crea- 
‘ures. These emotions so pure, 


“0 ennobling, so unspeakably de- 
ughtful, are the life of the soul, 
‘ie essence of happiness, the source 
‘perfection. Still, however, those 
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who have sedulously and sincerely 
endeavoured to cultivate their mo- 
ral powers, have often through in- 
attention or ignorance, violated the 
laws of the human constitution ; 
and with the best intentions, have 
defeated their own designs, by de- 
ranging their other faculties. For 
man must be considered as a whole, 
and if we weaken and exhaust some 
parts of the system for the sake of 
cultivating others, we shall gain 
nothing and lose much. Our Cre- 
ator has not given us a superfluity 
of faculties, some of which must of 
course be neglected. Every part 
of the human constitution was de- 
signed to accomplish some benev- 
olent purpose. Man, if perfect, 
would not be merely a social, or 
an intellectual or a moral, or a 
corporeal agent; all his faculties 
would be equably adjusted ; none in 
their exercise would interfere with 
others, but all would unite in har- 
monious action, and exhibit in its 
glory, that ideal perfection of hu- 
man nature which, with one excep- 
tion, has hitherto existed in the 
mind of God alone. 

That all ought to aim at such 
perfection, none can deny. ‘Lhe 
reasons why so few approximate to- 
wards it cannot at this time be ful- 
ly stated. But | have no doubt 
that the want of correct views, is 
one of great influence. Men are 
not inclined to reflect, to analyze 
their own powers, and to develope 
and arrange principles of action: 
they float with the current of re- 
ceived opinions and common prac- 
tice. 

The fundamental maxim in the 
science of self-improvement, and 
self-government is this: give those 
faculties or emotions the ascenden- 
cy which, whilst ascendant, tend 
in their own nature to perfect and 
regulate the rest. In an exquisite- 
ly constructed machine we need a 
main spring and a regulating pow- 
er. If either of these is wanting, 
the machine is useless. It is ei- 
ther inactive or acts irregularly. 
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So in the human mind we need an 
exciting impulse and a regulating 
power. And if either class of fac- 
ulties has both these properties, 
then that class so long as it is as- 
cendant, will impart energy to the 
whole system and yet prevent an 
inordinate movement in any part. 
That there is in the human mind 
such a class of faculties cannot be 
doubted, nor can any one long hes- 
itate to assert, that these are the 
moral powers. ‘The chief exercise 
of these powers, is with reference 
to the infinite Creator: but, as he 
regards all his creatures with im- 
partial benevolence, no one can 
truly love him, who does not in this 
respect imitate him; so that emo- 
tions of supreme love to God, in 
their own nature, tend to produce 
impartial love to all his creatures ; 
and it might be easily demonstra- 
ted that impartial love to man ne- 
ver does exist, and never can exist, 
except as a consequence of su- 
preme love to God. It is a grand 
peculiarity of our moral powers, 
that they cannot become inordin- 
ate. Because it is impossible to 
estimate the character of God too 
highly, or to love him too ardently; 
since any views however exalted, 
and any emotions however intense, 
bear no proportion to his infinite 
excellence. We are therefore re- 
quired to love God with all our 
heart, and with all our soul, with 
ajl our mind, and with all our 
strength; and this command so 
accords with the philosophy of the 
human constitution, that we know 
not which most to admire, the wis- 
dom, or the benevolence of the re- 
quisition. Many are satisfied with 
believing that what God requires 
must be right in its nature, and 
beneficial in its tendencies, with- 
out investigating the principles, on 
which his requisitions are founded. 
But ‘‘the works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all those that 
have pleasure therein ;’’ and truly, 
it is a delightful employment, to 
examine that system of faculties 
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which God has so fearfully and 
wonderfully arranged, and to find 
his requirements most manifestly 
and powerfully tending to harmo- 
nize, regulate, and perfect every 
part of his exquisite workmanship. 
It brings home to the mind a new 
conviction of the goodness of God, 
and causes emotions of love more 
ardent, and an act of self-conse. 
cration more entire. 

To exhibit therefore, the opera. 
tion of our holy emotions upon our 
other faculties, 1 proceed to show 
that they are superior to any other 
class, as aflording an impulse to 
action. Beyond all doubt, the 
main spring of action in any being 
must be feeling, emotion, or desire. 
Intellect is properly speaking a me- 
dium by which views of truth are 
presented to the soul; but we can 
conceive of perception of truth 
without emotion ; a mind however, 
consisting of mere intellect, would 
be ever inactive: desiring nothing, 
fearing nothing, without suscept- 
bilities of pleasure or pain, it would 
be an intellect of ice. We must 
therefore have susceptibilities and 
emotions, or man will remain for 
ever inactive. 

Now no emotions are in thet 
nature so vivid, so exhilarating, s¢ 
invigourating, as emotions of ar 
dent love to God. Those who 
have felt them, well know how the) 
refresh and renew every faculty 
There is, if | may use the expres 
sion, a sensation of harmony, com- 
bined with energy, and nothing can 
exceed the ease and power with 
which the faculties now operat 
To think, is no labour, to invest 
gate and to plan is almost the spon 
taneous movement of the soul 
The social and other subordinate 
affections, are at once refined and 
regulated, and the pleasures reswit 
ing from their exercise rendered 
more exquisite. And the body, 
sympathising with the soul, par 
takes of the general joy. — Eve!) 
faculty is invigorated, and a healthy 
energy pervades the system. #1 
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ly it is good to draw near unto God. 
In this state all our faculties ope- 
rate with augmented power. ‘They 
are not indeed changed, but strong 
moral emotions have given them an 
yunwonted impulse which nothing 
else can communicate. We ac- 
knowledge the operation of the 
game principle in numberless other 
cases; the social sympathies, un- 
less inordinate, refresh and invig- 
ourate the mind, though in an infe- 
riour degree. Who that has ever 
felt strong social affections, has not 
known this? Often, even where 
the love of God is unknown, the 
excitement of an unwonted class of 
social affections, has caused unu- 
sual efforts of intellect, and devel- 
oped a strength of character scarce- 
ly suspected before ; if then, even 
earthly love can cause an ardour of 
emotion which shall almost double 
the native energies of the soul, who 
shall limit the power of divine love ? 
Qn what other principle has a pub- 
lic speaker a brilliancy of concep- 
tion, a richness of illustration, and a 
power of execution, before an au- 
dience, which he has not in his 
closet? As his feelings kindle, all 
his other powers act with intenser 
energy. But emotions excited by 
communion with God, are, in many 
respects, superiour to all others. 
For these, we do not depend upon 
an audience, nor upon times and 
seasons, nor upon the changeable 
leelings of earthly friends. God 
islove, and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him ; 
aid whither can we go from his 
spirit, or flee from his presence ? 
Those who depend upon an audi- 
fice, or upon external circumstan- 
ces of any kind, for energy of feel- 
lig, seem to forget that they may 
have daily and hourly access to the 
Presence of Him, the ardour of 
whose love can kindle the coldest 
heart, They seem to forget that 
the word of God slows with ‘his own 
intensity of feeling, and that he who 
would obtain the spirit of heaven, 
“annot do it more effectually than 
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by sympathising with men who 
spake and felt as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

The exercise of our moral facul- 
ties also involves an habitual con- 
templation of motives the most ele- 
vated and powerful which can be 
presented to the human mind. In 
exercising the social affections, we 
view only. a limited circle of beings ; 
nor do we contemplate their rela- 
tion to their Creator, or to his uni- 
versal government. Nor has the 
exercise of the intellect, however 
intense, any necessary connexion 
with correct views of the true end 
of our being, or of our connexions 
with the aniverse. But when we 
exercise our moral faculties, we 
cannot but recognize our relations 
to God, and to all his creatures. 
Immortal ourselves, and daily con- 
nected with other immortal beings, 
the character which we are forming 
will be of eternal consequence to 
us and to them. We ought there- 
fore to desire to have access to 
them in every way possible. We 
ought to be able to meet them and 
to sympathise with them as moral 
beings, to enter into their Christian 
experience, and to understand all 
the workings of their hearts, that 
we may instruct, warn, comfort, 
and console. If they are not ac- 
cessible on this ground, we ought 
to be able to meet them as social 
beings, to take an interest in their 
welfare, to rejoice with those who 
rejoice and to weep with those who 
weep, and by constant kind offices 
to win their affections and gain 
their confidence, that we may be 
enabled by an influence thus ac- 
quired to lead them to the source 
of all happiness and peace. We 
ought to be able to meet others on 
the ground of intellect. Some are 
cautious, deliberate and fearful of 
yielding to feeling without convic- 
tion. Removing a few doubts, ex- 
plaining a few general principles 
may do more for these, than inces- 
sant appeals to the feelings. The 
ability to do all this depends muc] 
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on the state of the corporeal sy 
tem. Since, our moral, dicted: td 
intellectual operations are con- 
stantly affected by the state of the 
physical system. In short, if we 
wish to exert as extensive an influ- 
ence as possible upon men as mem- 
bers of society, we must be able 
to meet them upon any ground: 
we must know the nature of all the 
human faculties, and in our own case 
cultivate them diligently. Every 
man can analyze himself, but if he 
does not do this he cannot analyze 
others. Especially is this true of 
one who directs the spiritual con- 
cerns of others. No phenome- 
na are more complex than those 
exhibited by the human mind un- 
der the operation of divine truth. 
A particular state of mind may be 
the result of the combined influ- 
ence of the corporeal system, the 
social temperament and peculiar 
intellectual and moral habits. And 
fully to understand such a state we 
should need to enquire into all these 
particulars. No one form of sta- 
ting divine truth is adapted to all 
minds, no particular course of man- 
agement is suited to all tempera- 
ments: nor is the same degree of 
effort to be enjoined upon individ- 
uals in different states of health. 
In order therefore most perfectly 
to influence our fellow-men, we 
must analyze ourselves and culti- 
vate all our faculties. Now when 
we view these things in the light 
of eternity, and remember that by 
our conduct we shall forever raise 
or degrade ourselves and them in 
the scale of being, who can be 
negligent ? The neglect of any one 
faculty may prevent the perfection 
of the rest, and cause a loss which 
eternity cannot repair: so that 
whatever may be our actual rank 
in the other world we shall always 
be relatively lower than we should 
have been, if we had faithfully dis- 
charged our duty. 

Nor are our moral emotions less 
efficient in regulating the other 
faculties of man; whilst they im- 
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part energy, they also exert a cop. 
trolling power. This is eviden 
from the very nature of the case. 
Inordinate emotions or appetites 
of any kind are sinful. There are 
in the human constitution, emo. 
tions, propensities and appetites jn 
their own nature destitute of moral 
character. The regular and ord). 
nate exercise of all these is jnyo. 
cent, and causes happiness, by 
when indulged beyond certain 
bounds, they defeat their own ends. 
and disorganize the system. Nor 
can we for a moment doubt that 
such an exercise of any of our fac- 
ulties is sinful. ‘The moral cha. 
racter of man does not therefore 
depend upon the fact that he has 
corporeal, and social, and intellec- 
tual faculties, but on the question 
whether he exercises these facul- 
ties so as to obtain the ends whic! 
God when he bestowed them, had 
in view. Does he permit any of 
them to become inordinate ? boes 
he neglect any of them? Then he 
fails fully to obtain the end of his 
being. He is guilty of ingratitude 
to God, perverts his gifts, and be- 
comes his own enemy. Now if a 
man wishes to exercise delightful 
emotions of love to God, he must 
at once cease thus to pervert lis 
faculties. Who can draw neart 
God whilst conscious of such daily 
ingratitude as is involved in such 
abuse or neglect of his faculties! 
If we look at the subject in its tru 
light, we shall see that we are with: 
out excuse for neglecting any clas 
of faculties. Mankind are wont tc 
acknowledge that to cultivate th 
intellect is a duty, and to neglect 
it a crime. But to disorganiz 
the corporeal system in the ardour 
of scientific pursuits, is too gene 
rally considered as a glorious mat 
tyrdom in the cause of science 
Others may —— thus, but wit 
my present views, I must call ! 
criminal neglec cae the welfare of s0 
ciety, and vile ingratitude to rod. 
Did not God give us all our fac 
ulties for useful purposes? In o 
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der to benefit our fellow-men, do 
we not need corporeal vigour, ar- 
dent, social sympathies, and a well 
disciplined intellect? Can we 
disorganize any of these without 
injury? It is therefore as much a 
man’s duty to cultivate his corpo- 
real faculties, and his social aftec- 
tions, as to cultivate his intellect. 
And any one who from sloth or 
from any other cause neglects his 
corporeal faculties, any one who 
neglects or abuses his social syin- 
pathies, ought to humble himself 
before God in shame and with re- 
pentance, as he would if he had 
perverted his intellect, or had neg- 
lected prayer and the word of God. 
The apathy of multitudes on this 
subject is truly astonishing. We 
may see students and even those 
who are preparing for the more im- 
mediate service of God, delibe- 
rately pursuing a course which ex- 
perience and the laws of the hu- 
man constitution testify will final- 
ly terminate im disorganizing both 
body and mind. If admonished 
they cooly acknowledge that there 
may be danger, but with a pre- 
sumption equally impious and un- 
wise, they go on in their chosen 
way. Precisely at this point we 
see the tendency of a constant ex- 
ercise of the moral powers. Give 
toany Christian a clear view of the 
principles of the case, and he will 
hnd it impossible to neglect his 
other faculties and yet 
ilove towards God. ‘ill he has re- 
pented and in the presence of God 
resolved that he will no more nee- 
lect and abuse them, he must dwell 
in darkness, for he who deliber- 
ately continues any sinful course 
cannot commune with a holy God. 
Nor can he draw near with a filial 
confidence, and that perfect love 
which casteth out fear, unless he 
daily seek to know more perfectly, 
iow he may most effectually de- 
velope, control, and augment all 
lls powers. He will seek wisdom 
‘rom him who knoweth our frame, 
and who is the father of spirits : 
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assured that his maker best un- 
derstands that complex system 
which he has so fearfully and won- 
derfully made, he will seek to know 
how its movements may become 
harmonious and powerful to the 
highest degree. Nor will he neg- 
lect the means of information which 
God has bestowed. He will care- 
fully investigate every class of fac- 
ulties in all its connexions ; devise 
and arranve of action, and 
finally carry thein into faithful ex- 
ecution. Sloth will not retard, 
difficulties will not impede, and 
failures will not him. 
The love of God is stronger than 
death, rivers Cannot quench it, nor 
floods drown. 


rules 


discourage 


Besides this, there is in the very 
nature of moral emotions, a 
tendency to regulate the mind, and 
to preserve an equilibrium in the 
exercise of its faculties. Self gov- 
ernment does not depend upon a 
direct contlet with any emotion, 
but upon a system of checks and 
balances which exists in the mind. 
‘lwo emotions cannot at the same 
time be supreme in the human 
mind. And if one class of emo- 
tions has become predominant and 
we wish to diminish their power, 
we must excite another. class 
to so great a degree of intensity 
that the power of the 
first shall ce: Mankind in 
common life act on this principle, 
if they d not 
it theoretically. if of 
painful, they direct 
their attention to other objects and 
endeavour excite other 


tions. 


our 


supreine 
i 

se. 

even 


O understand 


any Class 
emotions is 


to emo- 
of love to God 
may be, and ought to be, more ar- 
dent and perceptible than any felt 


Now emotions 


towards men; as all which excites 
love among men exists in God, in 
an infinite degree. That the in- 
tervention of the senses is not 
needed in order thus to love God 
is evident. We know that we love 
our friends though absent. Our 
thoughts are with them, and could 


is 
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our emotions be simultaneously 
known, we should be affected as if 
we were together; for when to- 
gether, our feelings mingle with 
more ardour merely because each 
knows that the heart of the other 
kindles with his own. ‘This we 
may always know concerning God, 
‘‘ whom not having seen we love, 
and in whom though now we see him 
not, yet believing, we rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
motions of love to God, may, 
therefore, regulate and conirol all 
other emotions, prevent all inordi- 
nate affections, and invigorate what 
neslect or enteebled. 
Others may know ofa system of 
self goverment which depends 
on another principle, but I know 
of none. Some stoical philoso- 
phers indeed, have sought to gov- 
ern their feelings by exterminating 
them. But to say nothing of their 
entire want of success, it is a most 
miserable expedient, to freeze one’s 
self, through fear of the dangers of 
fre. Itis the glory of the word of 
God, that itdevelopsa better system. 
The heathen had no God, whose cha- 
racter was worthy of supreme love, 
of course they have not introduced 
this principle into their systems of 
zelf government. But to love the 
Lord Jehovah with all the heart, will 
enable us to controul every other 
feeling, and to subdue every tnordi- 
nate emotion. Nothing can give such 
entire self possession. Nothing can 
so entirely overcome the inordinate 
love or fear of man. And if at any 
time, we find any appetite or emo- 
tion becoming predominant, if our 
desires of intellectual or social en- 
joyments are too strong, or if we 
find any tendency towards anger, 
or suspicion, or unkind feelings, 
the most effectual mode of check- 
ing every thing of this kind, is to 
direct the thoughts and aflections 
towards God. Direct conflict with 
our emotions is often in vain, but 
no sooner does the soul glow with 
the love of God, than order and 
harmony is at once restored, and 


abuse has 
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the whole man is filled with licht 
and love, and joy, and peace. What 
man would have been, had he ne- 
ver departed from God, towards 
that does he approximate, as he 
again returns. But as well might 
the unsupported vine, or the ivy. 
attempt to sustain itself in the 
midst of storms and tempests, a; 
man to gain permanent self go. 
vernment, and a self sustaining 
power, whilst separated from the 
infinite God, the source of power, 
wisdom, and love. 

That self government which or! 
ginates from the love of God, is pe- 
culiar in this respect ; it has no ten. 
dency to diminish in any degree, 
our susceptibility of pure and ar- 
dent feeling. Every emotion is 
invigourated and refined, every 
sympathy rendered more tender, 
Yet the power of self government 
remains, for divine love is still th; 
ascendant emotion, and maintains 
a controlling influence. 

To attempt to subdue a strong 
class of emotions by direct conflict, 
is painful in the extreme: it agi- 
tates the soul, and harshly sunders 
those tender cords, which tremble 
even at a “rude ungentle touch.” 
But there is one who knows our 
inmost feelings, for he is the Father 
of our spirits. He can still the tu 
mult of the soul, restore harmony 
among our faculties, and deliver us 
from those conflicting emotions 
which if unrestrained would disoi 
ganize and desolate the mind. Th 
pain of the conflict ceases, and w 
are lost in holier emotions of de 
light. He designs to withdraw 
our desires from finite to infinite 
good, and to induce us to surren- 
der ourselves entirely to the con 
troul of infinite wisdom and power, 
directed by infinite love. And 
when the surrender has been made, 
he will teach us self governme:t 
Mankind are too prone to convince 
themselves that they have const: 
tutional propensities, or native fail- 
ings which they cannot controul 
But where self government is mo*! 
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difficult, there it is most indis- 
pensable. Constitutional failings 
ought, least of all to be toler- 
ated. He who tamely surrenders 
himself to these, is like the mar- 
iner, Who, in a current gradually 
leading to rocks or a whirlpool, 
should furl his sails, forsake the 
helm, and surrender himself to de- 
ceitful repose. We are bound to 
bring into captivity every thought 
and every emotion, to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. God never in- 
tended that any of our emotions 
should become like the simoom of 
the desert, fiery, uncontrolled, and 
pernicious. He never designed 
that they should wither and relax 
the energies of the soul. That they 
have done it, none can deny. But 
the Christian 1s not to be referred 
to the heathen philosophers, or to 
poets and novelists, for his princi- 
ples of action ; his safeguard is 
this, ** Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee ; trust ye the Lord forever, for 


in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 


strength. He giveth power to the 
faint, and to them that have no 
might, he inereaseth — strength. 
Even the youth shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall ut- 
terly fall; but they that wait upon 
the Lord, shall renew their strength ; 
theyshall mount up with wingsas ea- 
les, they shall run and not be wea- 
ryand they shall walk and not faint.”’ 
This control of our faculties 
tends directly to increase their en- 
ergy in action. No machine can 
operate with power, where one 
part of the machinery constantly 
interferes with the other. Nor 
can a mind whose movements are 
constantly impeded by contending 
emotions, act with any degree of 
energy and decision. All admit 
hat the power of close mental ap- 
plication, and habits of intense 
thought, are invaluable acquisi- 
lions. But on nothing does the 
power of application more depend, 
than on an entire control over our 
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feelings. Ina mind of the finest 
order, and of the most perfect sym- 
metry, weakness will ensue, if one 
emotion acquires a tyrannical as- 
cendency. Have you never ob- 
served in your own case a phenom- 
enon of this kind, after often read- 
ing a page which requires fixed at- 
tention, no definite impression ‘re- 
mains on the mind? Examine 
yourself, and almost without ex- 
ception, you will find that some ap 
petite, passion, or emotion is inor 
dinate, and needs te be controlled 
Sometimes, however, the same et: 
fect is caused by the too intense 
and long continued action of the 
same faculties: in this case, it is 
necessary to alternate to another 
class of faculties. But to such a 
degree does the power of close 
thought depend upon self govern- 
ment, that of two minds by nature 
equal, that which acquires the pow- 
er of controlling its emotions, will 
become capable of proficiency in 
every department of knowledge, 
whilst the other, through the influ- 
ence of uncontrolled emotions, will 
become superficial and inefficient. 

It is for this reason that devo- 
tional exercises are an excellent 
preparation for study of any kind. 
They control and harmonize our 
feelings, and by devoting all our 
faculties each to its proper end, 
remove indecision, and give to the 
mind a delightful and commanding 
clearness of vision. They tend 
also to produce that exalted pleas- 
ure which arises from the conscious 
possession and exercise of noble 
powers, devoted to the exalted pur- 
pose of glorifying their Maker. All 
know how remarkable were the de- 
votional habits of the elder Presi- 
dent Edwards. I cannot resist the 
conviction that his peculiar supe- 
riority as an intellectual philoso- 
pher was in no small degree owing 
to his habits of reading the Bible, 
and communion with God. Even 
in his most metaphysical and ab- 
stract treatises I often fee] the con- 
viction that such views of truth ori- 
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ginated in an hour of holy and 
heavenly communion, and that al- 
though he has chosen to present 
only the abstract principles which 
resulted from the views and emo- 
tions of that hour, yet he never 
would have seen those principles 
in an ordinary state of mind. ‘That 
intense feeling should unfold to the 
mind the more profound and ab- 
stract relations of things may seem 
at first an anomaly; it is howev- 
er an undeniable fact, and accords 
with sound philosophy. For, in- 
tense feeling gives such an impulse 
to the faculties that they become 
at once fertile and in- entive. The 
results of such inventive hours may 
be systeimatised and classified at 
another time. The same mind 
may have the power of invention, 
and of abstraction in equal degrees. 
In this case the mind will be both 
original and systematic : but if it 
has merely the power of abstrac- 
tion, without intensity of emotion, it 
israrely distinguished for originality. 
It deserves also to be remarked, 
that the direct tendency ef elevated 
mora! emotions to divest the 
mind of prejudice. To a_ sinful 
mind, the truth is painful and error 
acceptable ; but mind under 
the influence of holy emotions, no- 
thing is more delightful than the 
truth. ‘There 
tual action: 
always a 


ES) 


fo a 


isin this case a mu- 
lioly emotions 

first excited by views of 
truth, but when excited, 
they render the mind susceptible 
of still greater 
edse, because 


are 
diy ine 


in knowl- 
it de- 
nothing ardently, as to 
know the simple truth in all its ex- 
tent. ‘These remarks apply pecul- 
larly to the knowledge of moral 
truth, but extend all in 
which disinclination prevents a 
perception of what would be other- 
wise entirely obvious. 

from the power of correct juda- 
ment thus acquired, united with 
moral courage, self govern- 
ment, will arise decision of char- 
acter and a capacity for augment- 


progress 
in this state 


sires sO 


to cases 


and 


of the human faculties. [ Ave. 


ed exertion. If we would act wit), 
ease and without exhaustion. we 
must act with an undivided mind 
One hour of indecision, or of mer, 
tal conflict, will exhaust the systen 
more than many of decided action 
In fact there is something exhila; 
ating and delightful in decided and 
systematic effort. Inaction is ne; 
ther recreation nor rest to a well 
organized mind. When therefore 
men seek recreation by entire) 
divesting themselves of care and 
responsibility, they immediate 
become restless and unhappy. 
But in addition to this, the ai. 
ternate exercise of different clas- 
of faculties tends to prevent 
fatigue and exhaustion. ‘thy 
exercise of one class of faculties. 
if not by a 
pondent exercise of others, may 
exhaust the system more than 
much greater degree of exercis 
in all the faculties alternately. Fo: 
example, if three hours of intens: 
study are followed by one hour of 
corporeal exercise, one hour o! 
social intercourse, and one how 
of devotional exercises, the systen 
may at the 
vigorous state 


sSeS 


balanced, corres 


be im a 
it was 


close, 


than 


more 


at the 


end of the three hours of stud} 


for in this alternate exercise of the 
powers there po 

tively refreshing and invigouratin 
whereas the ) 
fort, confined 


something 


is 
same amount of ©) 


to any one cla 
faculties, would be highly e 


Ing. 
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Qn these principles a syste! 
may whi 

shall be extensive, energetic, a 
yet safe. We ought also to rr 
member that the success of © 

efforts depends more upon th 
vigour of each particular class 
of faculties whilst in action, than 
upon the time of action. And 
although it might seem that th 
cultivation of our moral and socié 
feelings and corporeal exereis 
would diminish our time for eflor! 
mercly intellectual, yet there ¢a 
be no doubt, that the increased 
vigour of our intellectual facuitics 


of action be founded 
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would more than repay us for the 
The mind when vigorous 
ean effect more in one hour, than in 
many, when re ‘laxed and exhaust- 
ed by injudicious over action. In 
this respect many practise a miser- 
able system of economy. ‘They 
save time indeed, but, lose clear- 
ness of thought, ease of effort, and 
all the delightful emotions of a well 
regulated mind. 

in the preceding remarks, | 
have not aimed at strict metaphys- 
ical accuracy, in the division of the 
human faculties. lor my pres- 
ent purposes however, that which 
| have adopted is the most popular 
and useful. It has been my object 
to show, that neglecting any class 
of the human faculties, will prove 
njurious to the rest ; and that per- 
mitting any class to become inor- 
will have the same eflect ; 
whereas an equable culture of all, 
will benefit each, and produce gen- 
eral harmony and perfection. ‘That 
the moral are the only powers 
which cannot become inordinate, 
ind that they ought always to main- 
ain the acendancy, if we desire to 
perfect the others. 


loss. 


dinate, 


cultivating the moral powers I have 
scribed first, to the nature of mor- 
|emotions, as giving a constant 
all the other faculties, 
d increasing their energy of 
n: secondly, to the power and el- 
the motives presented 
‘othe mind, whilst they are in ex- 
ise; and thirdly, to the fact 
no one can pe fee tly exercise 
* powers, and yet voluntarily 
* de liberately negle ‘ct or pervert 
ly other part of the system. The 
fluence of the moral powers in 
‘gulating the other faculties, gives 
‘eto a perfect system of 
Vernment, founded on the 
le, that any emotions or exer- 
es of the mind, can be con- 
rohed by stronger emotions ; 
(it has been shown that the love 
God may always have supreme 
“Wer, and that it can control ev- 
Other feeling, yet in such a 


impulse to 


ac- 


thon of 


prin- 


The effect of 


self 


way as not to diminish, but rather 
increase our susceptibility of re- 
fined emotions. It has also been 
shown, that this self government 
increases the power of the mind, 
by removing all interference of one 
faculty with another, and permit- 
ting the mind to unite its energies. 
It has also been shown, that the ex- 
ercise of holy emotions qualifies 
the mind in a peculiar manner, for 
the discovery of truth; thus giv- 
ing the power of rapid and correct 
judgment, and that a natural re- 
sult of these effects will be, decis- 
ion of character and the capacity 
of extended and systematic action. 

It has also been shown that there 
is a natural tendency in this system 
to diminish the fatigue and e xhaus. 
tion of long continued action, be 
cause the mind is never divided 
against itself, and also because the 
alternate exercise of all our facul 
ties, according to a benevolent pro- 
vision of our Creator, tends to invi 
gourate and refresh them. 

These principles, can 
adopted by those who 
that the enjoyments of religion 
must be periodical, and that de- 
clensions are an evil necessary in- 
deed, but unavoidable. Nor 
they be adopted by those who as- 
cribe so much power to external 
circumstances, as tacitly to 
that in certain 


never be 
maintain 


can 


allow 
situations, we can 
not expect to make great advances 
in the Christian life. But to thos« 
who admit that a Christian ought to 
be stedfast. always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, 
1 trust the y will be acceptable. 
They that there are 
cumstances in which the 
God ought not to be the mainspring 
of action. It ought not to be con 
fined to the hours of 
prayer, it ought to 
employment, 
habit, every 
tion. ‘They show 
who neglects 
for the sake of cultivating 
lect, will injure his 


unmovable, 


show no cir- 


love of 


reading and 
regulate every 
study, every 
every. emo 
that the student 
devotion or exercise 
his inte] 
intellect, his 
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morals, his health, and his social 
character. And that those who 
through a multiplicity of employ- 
ments and cares diminish their 
time of reading the bible and of pray- 
er, effectually weaken themselves, 
when most of all they need undivi- 
ded strength. They are like men 
who destroy their muscular energy 
in order to enable themselves to 
sustain a great and oppressive bur- 
den. ‘They also show that no man 
needs habits of unceasing devotion 
more than the student, especially 
the student of theology. Do stud- 
ies multiply, so as almost to over- 
power the mind? Then most of 
all you need to hold intimate com- 
munion with God; if you depart 
from him, your intellect will lose 
half its power, you will lose self 
government, you will become the 
slave of fear, or of despondency, or 
of ambition, or of some other ty- 
rannical emotion. Yourjudgments 
will be false, your views distorted, 
your habits irregular, and your 
mind like the troubled sea that can- 
not rest. Do you desire health, a 
cheerful flow of spirits, capacity for 
social enjoyments, a clear and en- 
ergetic mind, self-possession in all 
trying circumstances, and the abil- 
ity to act with ease, power, and 
success? Devote all your faculties 
to God aud make the cultivation of 
each a subject of specific prayer. 
Form your habits of exercise, of 
study, and of social intercourse in 
the spirit of prayer. Daily renew 
the consecration of all your facul- 
ties to God, and pray that he will 
preserve you from perverting or 
neglecting any of them. If at any 
time you find any disorder or irreg- 
ularity in the exercise of any of 
your faculties, retire from the world, 
commune with God, and read his 
word, until your moral vision be- 
comes clear ; you will see that you 
have been negligent of your duty in 
respect to some faculty,and that this 
negligence is the cause of the disor- 
der which you have noticed; then 
repent and reform. If you will faith- 
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fully follow this course your knowl- 
edge of yourself will daily increase, 
your principles of action will be- 
come more definite, and finally the 
power of habit will make your 
whole system natural, and _ the 
source of unceasing delight. Con- 
stantly will you approximate towards 
the perfect fulfilment of the divine 
injunction ‘* whether ye eat, or drink 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.”’ 

As our course of collegiate and 
theological educationis enlarged we 
need constant vigilance, lest a tran- 
sient and useless intellectual great- 
ness should be purchased at the ex- 
pense of health, social feelings, and 
piety. How little can a minister ac- 
complishby mere learning. The ex- 
act sciences, philology, and meta- 
physics are indeed indispensable, but 
of what avail are they to us if we have 
nothing else? We cannot ‘tam 
Leviathan” with these alone. Let 
us therefore enlarge our views, and 
make that extensive preparation 
which the spirit of the age de- 
mands. Let slothful inattention and 
criminal negligence no longer im- 
pede. Laying aside every weight, 
and actuated by supreme and un- 
ceasing love to God, let us press 
towards the mark for the prize ol 
our high and holy calling. 


D.R 


For the Christian Spectator. 
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May 1825.—Our route from Lon 
don to Oxford lay through a varie: 
gated and well cultivated part of 
the country—hill succeded to v al 
ley, and valley to hill, in rapid al 
ternation. The manner in which 

we were whirled along in our Ye 
hicle, gave us time only to look 
and admire. England seems like 
one extended and well arranged 
garden, divided by green hedge- 

rows into corn fields, pasture lants, 
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and plantations. Cottages, pal- 
aces, castles, and ruins are every 
where scattered over its surface. 
In whatever direction the eye turns, 
the results of the highest cultiva- 
tion may be traced. The face of 
nature is softened and improved, 
or rather the grand outline of the 
picture which she has drawn, has 
been filled up, adorned and finished 
by the aid of art. The Thames 
which crossed our path three or 
four times, diminished in size at 
each succeeding time, though it 
could lose none of its interest in 
our feelings. ‘This river you know, 
has been the theme of many a poet : 
it is indeed a fine stream ; but when 
compared with most of our Amer- 
ican rivers, it dwindles into a mere 
rivulet. From its mouth to Lon- 
don the channel is deep, and will 
admit of ships of large burthen ; 
but above that, it rapidly decreases, 
and at Oxford it is quite shallow, 
though broad. It owes much of 


its fame to the beautiful valleys 


through which it flows, and much 
more of it to the magic of poetry. 
The day, which like the morning 
of life promised to be pleasant, to- 
wards noon became overcast with 
clouds, and at 12 we began to be 
drenched with the rain. Hard is 
lie fare of the outside passenger at 
such a time. 

At 2 o’clock we came in sight of 
Oxford. The clouds had now dis- 
persed, and a clear and bright sun 
shone over this de ‘lightful region. 
lhe dust which before had molest- 
ed us, was settled, and the trees 
and fields littered with the new- 
fallen drops of rain. It was un- 
der these highly favourable circum- 
tances, that we crossed a massy 
‘tone bridge, and entered this an- 
“entseat of learning. The view 
from the bridge is strikingly beau- 
ilu. The groves of large trees 
Which skirt the town hide it from 
he sight, except the tops of the 
lowers, and turrets of the churches 
ind college halls. These seem 
° nse rather from the midst of a 
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forest, than of 2 populous town. No 
sooner had we arrived and refresh- 
ed ourselves than we proceeded to 
make the most of the few hours 
which we had assigned for our stay. 
We walked through the principal 
streets, round the colleges and public 
buildings, up the great entrances in- 
to the areas, strolled through the 
classic groves, and lingered over 
the **smooth flowing’? Thames. 
Time permitted us to see only the 
outside of things, and had we not 
been industrious, we should have 
left half unseen. 

Oxford is a neat old town. It 
has none of the smoke of an Eng- 
lish manufacturing, or the bustle of 
an English commercial place. It 
seems happily adapted for study 
and contemplation. It is situated 
at the confluence of the Thames 
and Cherwell, on a slight emin- 
ence which is surrounded by mead- 
ows. Just in the skirts of the town 
are avenues of aged trees, under 
which students and citizens have 
doubtless walked for many centu- 
ries. The colleges, public build- 
ings, private dwellings, and trees 
have all grown aged together, and 
now present a rare picture of old- 
en times. ‘There are, you know 
20 colleges, and 5 halls. The num- 
ber of officers and students is 
about 3000, two thousand of whom 
are supported by the revenues of 
the University. The buildings are 
scattered throughout the town, and 
give it an appearance of magnifi- 
cence, of which no other of its size 
perhaps can boast. Such groups 
as may be seen here, might wel! 
attract the attention of the anti- 
quary or the scholar for weeks, 
and even for months. The plan 
of the colleges seemed generally 
to be quadrangular, with an oper 
centre. In the area of the first 
which we entered was a circu- 
lar, close shaven grass platt and a 
gravelled walk extending around 
it. We afterwards went into 
several others and found them to 


be similarily laid out. One ot 
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them, as we noticed, had a large 
garden attached to it in which were 
numerous arbors formed of the yew- 
tree. We every where met with 
the students sauntering about in 
their long gowns, and singularly 
shaped caps. I could not but look 
upon them as the flower of the land, 
the embryo representatives of the 
noble family of England. Several 
of them came into the public house 
at which we were lodged, and or- 
dered various articles of drink and 
food. I listened with some atten- 
tion to their conversation, with a 
view to learn the nobility of their 
intellect. But from any thing | 
heard, they could not have been 
distinguished from the sons of New- 
England yeomanry at New-Haven. 
One of their caps lying on the ta- 
ble near me, I took out my note 
book, and attempted to draw an 
outline of it; but it was so shape- 
less an affair, that my little skill in 
this way was quite inadequate to 
the task. I will endeavour, how- 
ever, to give you some idea of its 
construction. It is made of blue 
cloth, and fits close to the head 
like a night-cap, only it does not 
more than half cover the head. 
On the top of the cap is a thin 
square appendage placed trans- 
versely, it is covered with the 
same cloth, and appears to have 
about the thickness and consisten- 
cy of pasteboard. This is so loose- 
ly fixed to the eap that it lops from 
one side to the other, at every step, 
or motion of the winds. The 
cap protects the head neither 
from the rain, nor from the rays 
of the sun, and is altogether the 
most ludicrous object you can im- 
agine. 

I have rarely visited a place, 
where I felt a stronger wish to re- 
main for a long time together. It 
is so perfectly neat and quiet, the 
air from the surrounding country is 
so pure and salubrious, there is so 
much to gratify the eye, and at the 
same time the imagination, the ar- 
reas of the colleges frequently hav- 


ing all the seclusion and stillnes: 
of the cloister, the groves |} 
ing delightfully refreshing by thei 
shades and coolness, and the y, 
ry seats in them, associated jp 
idea with the British worthies, }y 
whom they may have been forme; 
ly occupied, the whole place bein; 
so ancient, so venerable, and < 
classical, | could not but desire t, 
make a much longer tarry. 

In passing on to Birmingham 
we rode through Stratford, upo: 
Avon ; but as [ intend to visit th 
place again, [ will say nothing abou 
it at present. Soon after my arr 
val in Sheffield, I sent to Montoom 
ery the poet, Protessor Everett’. 
Oration, delivered at Cambridy 
before La Fayette, with a line ex 
pressing my conviction of the i 
terest which he must take in th 
progress of literature in Ameri 
It was politely returned to m 
short time afterwards, with the fo 
lowing note. 

“J. Montgomery’s respects 
Mr. R , and returns Everett's 
Oration with thanks for the peru- 
sal. In following the — speaker 
through all his comprehensive 
views, and splendid prophecies 0! 
the future glories of his nativ 
country, it is no small pleasure to 
find that so much of the purity 
the English language is yet pr 
served there, as this may be cons 
ered a pledge, that few of th 
dern Americanisms will be alioy 
finally to pervert it.’ What | 
compliment there may be in ths 
remark, it is of little consequel 
to ascertain : but the amiable au 
excellent poet has here maniles 
ed a feeling, which is doubtles 
common to most English scholar 
respecting the American cortu) 
tions of their language. ft | 
feeling, however, which [I belie\' 
will subside as seems to be the cas 
in regard to the poet in this! 
stance, in proporton to their 
quaintance with our literature. 
least, I do not perceive, how '" 
own consistency can be main 


\ 
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ed on this point, while they continue 
to suspect us of dealing unfairly 
with their and our mother tongue. 
{ must leave the question to men 
of erudition, whether there is just 
sround, for all the fears which Eng- 
lish scholars entertain, respecting 
the corruption or perversion of the 
langnage, by the word-manufactur- 
ing Americans. My opinion is, and 
it is a humble, though it may seem 
an extravagant one, that the lan- 
cuage will go on improving in Ame- 
rica, While it is degenerating here. 
| cannot persuade myself, but that 
itis now spoken with more purity 
by the Americans than it is by the 
creat body of the English peopie. 
When I first came to this country, 
and began to form acquaintances, 
| found a great variation between 
ihe written and spoken language, 
especially among the small manu- 
facturers. Before [I could transact 
business with them, it was neces- 
sary, in fact, to learn a sort of new 
language. Some words were en- 
tirely new to me—others were pro- 
nounced in such a manner as to be 
quite unintelligible. That, how- 
ever, vhich is worse than the above 
is, the dialect of one county, as 
you have often heard, differs so 
much from that of another, that 
the residents can scarcely make 
themselves understood, when they 
meet. The truth is, great num- 
bers of the lower classes can nei- 
ther read nor write, and conse- 
quently the words which they use, 
are either caught from those who 
are as ignorant as themselves, or 
are coined to suit their own purpo- 
ses. These new-made words are 
soon learnt by the masters, and 
are apt to slide into use among the 
higher classes. Such cannot be 
the case with us. Almost every 
American youth is taught to read 
and write; and though education 
may be somewhat limited, as to 
degree, with us, yet so far as it ex- 
tends, it is correct. We have no 
pin and needle manufactures to give 
employment to children that have 
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not learnt their alphabet. We have 
no work-shops where man traps 
and cant phrases are alike manu- 
factured. ‘The best English books 
are put into the hands of our youth, 
and they are both allowed time, 
and taught to read them. If lan- 
guage is not corrupted in Great 
Britain in the way above alluded 
to, in what way can it be corrupt- 
ed? Or if the English language 
is not found sufficiently copious, 
especially under the circumstances 
of a new and rising nation, why 
may not an American add a word 
to it as well as an Englishman! 
You may smile at my prosing on 
such a subject ; but my actual ob- 
servation has furnished me with 
some data for forming a judgment 
concerning it. 


June, 1825. While on a visit 
to Sheffield, | made an excursion 
of ten miles into the country, for 
the purpose of seeing Wentworth 
House, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
My companion was Mr. H. a most 
agreeable and liberal-minded Eng- 
lishman. Having arrived at the 
Porter’s lodge, just in the skirts of 
the park, we knocked at the door 
and asked for a guide to the Mau- 
soleum. An old man _ hobbling 
with two crutches made his ap- 
pearance with the keys, and desir- 
ed us to follow him. This pomp- 
ous funeral monument, was erect- 
ed by Earl Fitzwilliam, to the mem- 
ory of Charles, Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. It stands on an elevated 
spot of ground, amidst a clump of 
trees which hide the lower stories 
—the upper one, however, may be 
seen many miles distant. It is 
ninety feet high, and divided into 
three stories. A cireular iron rail- 
ing surrounds it ; and four obelisks 
rise to about half its height, at a 
short distance from the corners. 
We were conducted into the lower 
story, in which is a marble figure 
of the Marquis, in his state robes. 
On the pedestal are extended in- 
scriptions in prose and verse. Eight 
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busts of the friends of the Marquis 
surrouud the statue, and looking 
out as they do from niches, seem 
to be placed there as guardian 
spirits. ‘I'he two upper stories are 
open. On the floor of the second 
may be seen an elegant sarcopha- 
gus. The monument, as viewed 
from without the railing, is a beau- 
tiful piece of architecture, neat in 
design, and just in proportion. 
From this we went to the pyramid 
about a mile distant. It is of a 
triangular form, and rises to the 
height of more than one hundred 
feet. A spiral stone stair case of 
one hundred and forty-eight steps 
leads to the top, on which is a 
heavy stone balustrade. It was 
erected by Thomas, Marquis of 
Rockingham in 1748, to commem- 
orate the suppression of a rebellion 
in the reign of George If. From 
the top which we ascended, the 
view is bounded only by the distant 
horizon. 
“ What a goodly prospect spreads 
around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, 
and spires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, 
till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke de- 
cays.” 


After we had gazed sufficiently 
long on the beautiful scenery, we 


descended and entered a grotto 
near the foot. The entrance is in 
a deep dell, made dark and cool 
by the thick foliage of aged trees. 
Several mutilated, uncouth figures 
of beasts, cut out of stone, guard 
the entrance, and grin horribly at 
the visitor. In the recesses of the 
cavern which we entered, we saw 
rude stone statues of Richard III. 
Duke of Marlborough, and Prince 
Eugene. Little else, however, was 
found to interest us here, and we 
re-entered the Park. 

Here we were lost, for a time, 
amidst shady trees, and thick shrub- 
bery ; but presently the scene chan- 
ged, and an extensive range of build- 
ings, and a fine lawn were spread 
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out before us. Here I concluded 
was the Earl’s house. 
panion, however, 
derstand that the 
ings was only the 
then, thought I, must the hous 
be! The stables are built of ston 
two stories high, and extend around 
a square of 240 feet, with an ope 
court of 190 feet. The front is 
ornamented with a cupola, unde: 
which is the grand entrance to the 
court. The opposite side is orna 
mented in a similar manner, with 
an arched opening leading to thy 
riding house, &c. ‘The sides 0} 
the court, to the width of fificey 
or twenty feet are paved with squar 
stone, and the centre is covered 
with gravel. At each corner o! 
this gravelled centre, a large cas! 
iron pump rises from an immense 
stone basin, out of which the hor- 
ses drink. The stalls and corn 
rooms—the horses and their ost 
lers, and long rows of saddles 
bridles and other trappings, pre 
sented some more particular indi- 
cations of the princely wealth and 
grandeur of the master. There is 
a separate building for the riding 
school, erected solely for the pur 
pose of practising in horsemanship 
The interiour is very spacious. 
The ceiling is arched and _ orna- 
mented with plaster. Nineteen 
semi-circular windows placed just 
under the edges of the roof, admit 
light sufficient for the rider. The 
floor was covered with a light earth, 
or saw dust. Leaping, which 1s 
the most essential part to thos 
who follow field sports, is here first 
learnt. ‘Two perpendicular sticks 
are placed in a piece of timbe! 
about six feet apart : another stick 
extends across these, and is regl 
lated by pegs. As the rider be- 
comes more expert, the cross stick 
is elevated, and in time his prot 
ciency is such, that he ventures 
the highest hedges. We went !1 
to several other buildings in this 
range, but they need not be descr: 
bed. Their cost would not be less 


My com- 
gave me to un- 
range of build- 


stables! Wha 
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than that of the City Hall in New- 
York! 

From these we followed a coach 
path, till we came round in front 
of the house. Here we reclined 
ourselves on the smooth shaven 
srass, and for a time, gave our- 
selves up to the pleasing admira- 
tion which the scene inspired. 
The day was clear and serene, and 
the sun which was now fast verg- 
ing towards the western horizon, 
shed a mild and chastened light on 
lawn, and lake, and wood. The 
air scarcely moved, and so hushed 
and still was all around, we could 
distinctly hear the deer and butffa- 
locrop the grass, as they fed in 
groups around In front the 
mansion—a noble pile—spread out 
an ample range of 600 feet. On 
our right and left and rear, the 
lawn, unobstructed by weed, or 
bush, or tree, extended to a great 
distance ; and beyond were clus- 
ters and plantations of trees. Ame- 
rica would have produced more 
poets, could she have presented 
scenes like this. In entering the 
house we were first conducted into 
the saloon. This room is sixty 
feet square and forty high. A gal- 
ery extends around it, which rests 
on eighteen fluted Lonic columns. 
Between these columns are niches, 
in which are naked marble statues, 
a family ornament, to which hap- 
pily an American eye is not much 
ccustomed. ‘The next room we 
entered was the museum. Here 


us. 


ilso were statues, busts, paintings, 
and other wonders of art. 
of them were antiques, and of great 


Some 
value. An antique trepod was 
pointed out to us which cost three 
thousand guineas. The dining 
room came next, and afterwards 
the library. Here we saw folios, 
(uartos, and octavos, piled in tempt- 
ng rows above each other. As I 
was leaving the rooms, I noticed 
some volumes less gorgeously dec- 
orated than the others. I took a 
learer view, and lo! the title page 


Yas the ** Life of Washington,” 
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(Marshall’s I suppose.) These 
were in boards. I put my finger 
upon the strangers, and for the mo- 
ment felt a sympathy for them. I 
could not but think what they had 
to doin an English nobleman’s pal- 
ace, the life which they record hav- 
ing been spent in asserting and 
maintaining republican principles 
alone. We were next shewn into 
the picture gallery which is 130 
feet long. Light is admitted only 
on one side, the other is filled with 
paintings from the hands of the 
great masters. One was shewn 
me, measuring only about a foot 
square, which cost three thousand 
pounds. A gallery of this kind is 
almost inestimable. We were 
next led into several ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s bed chambers and 
dressing rooms, which exceed in 
splendour and richness, any thing 
you can imagine. A single bed 
would constitute the amount of a 
handsome estate in our country. 
We followed our guide through 
rooms too numerous to be des- 
cribed, or even named. In all of 
of them were objects calculated to 
excite the admiration at least of a 
stranger. In one of them—a spa- 
cious drawing room—-we saw a mod- 
el of Solomon’s Temple, which was 
overlaid with gold and tortoise shell, 
and cost, as our informant told us, 
17,000 guineas. ‘The house itself 
is built of stone of a yellowish cast. 
In plan, it is an irregular quadran- 
gle, enclosing three courts, with 
two principal fronts. The largest 
and most beautiful front consists of 
a centre and two wings. From 
the centre projects a portico sixty 
feet long, which is supported by 
six Corinthian colums ; on the ped- 
iment are three emblematic stat- 
ues, and in the tympanum are the 
arms of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. A ballustrade extends round, 
on which are alternately statues 
and vases. I need not describe 
the wonders of the garden, which 
we also surveyed, nor speak of the 
pine-apples, oranges, lemons, and 
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other products of the torrid zone 
which art, aided by wealth, can 
cause to grow and flourish even in 
this high northern clime. The 
park also I must omit to describe, 
except to state that it covers 1500 
acres, and though rather level is 
sufficiently diversified to give beau- 
ty to the landscape. It is well 
wooded, and a fine clear stream 
flows through it. Several temples 
and monuments crown the rising 
grounds, and impart effect to the 
view. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


A wRIiTeR in the Christian Exam- 
iner who appears under the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ A Seeker,’’ has come be- 
fore the public with what he calls 
an answer to the Christian Specta- 
toronmissions. ‘The article which 
has put him upon this seeking, is 
the Review of Unitarian and other 
Missionary publications, in the 
Christian Spectator for December 
1825. As the author of that article, 


i beg leave to say a few words by 
way of aiding his researches. 

The train of thought which was 
followed in the Review has not 
been essentially misrepresented by 


the Seeker so far as it has been 
represented at all. It was said 
that the subject of foreign missions 
is evidently an embarrassing sub- 
ject to the leaders of Unitarianism. 
The story of their proceedings in 
relation to this subject was brought 
forward to illustrate that assertion. 
The principles on which, in their 
opinion, missions ought to be con- 
ducted were stated in an explicit 
form, and authenticated by numer- 
ous references to their printed doc- 
uments. And at the conclusion of 
the article, it was charged upon a 
large portion of the orthodox com- 
munity that their mode of thinking 
and advising about missions and 
their principles of missionary ope- 
ration, have too much affinity to 
the principles which Unitarians 
defend, and are too far removed 
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from the apostolic example ; and 
the missions of our day were cep. 
sured, generally, as savouring too 
much of the pomp and contrivances 
of earthly policy. 

In answer to this, the Seeker; 
does not deny that the subject js 
embarrassing,—indeed the tenor 
of both his letters testifies very 
strongly that it is embarrassing to 
him at least. He does not deny 
that the story of their troubles re- 
specting this matter has been fairly 
told ; for notwithstanding what he 
says about ‘‘ sarcasm and ridicule,”’ 
every reader sees that whatever of 
the ridiculous there may be about 
the narrative belongs to the facts 
and not to the manner of relating 
them, and so long as the facts re- 
main cannot be separated from 
them by any awkward compliment 
to the ‘skill’ of the reviewer 
He does not deny that the state. 
ment of their principles as develop- 
ed and defended in their various 
publications was just, but rather 
seems disposed to adopt thse 
principles for himself and to vindi- 
cate their truth. Instead of calling 
in question any of these points, he 
contents himself with disputing 
what he supposes to be the strict 
meaning of some casual expres- 
sions, with repeating the stale cal- 
umnies of his party against the en- 
terprises of evangelical benevo- 
lence, and with discursive remarks 
on the subject in general, mingling 
with the whole, expressions of re- 
spect for what he is pleased to call 
the eloquence and skill of the re 
viewer, and expressions of good 
natured contempt for what he sup- 
poses to be my indiscretion in the 
argument and my lack of courtesy. 

In the course of his first letter he 
advances (I use his own language) 
‘‘ the following points. First, that 
for no object are Unitarian resour- 
ces vast. Secondly, that the euc- 
cess of the missions of the orthodox 
has not been such as to warraitt 
any dogmatism on _ their part 
Thirdly, that the puerile manner '2 
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shich missions and conversions 
have been represented to the pub- 
ic, have given many good and 
sensible persons such a distaste to 
the whole affair, that they do not 
heariteven mentioned with tolerable 
patience. Fourthly, that there are 
some who are opposed to missions, 
for the present, on principle, and 
after making what they consider 
sufficient investigation.”’ In his 
second letter he takes leave of me 
after one or two scattering para- 
graphs, and proceeds to his ‘* gene- 
ral remarks.” 

You will not expect of me, Mr. 
Editor, that I follow this writer, 
seriatim, through the whole train 
of his observations ; and surely no 
ology will be necessary if my re- 
marks are as unconnected and dis- 
cursive as his. here are only 
two or three topics which it is 
worth while to notice. 

In one place the Seeker sees fit 
to express himself as follows. 


Finally, it may be proper that I 
should bestow some regard on the re- 
‘lewer's courtesy, and give him credit 
a one he has said in our praise. 

reading his article for the express 
urpose of finding out what there was 
generous and charitable in it, nothing 
wade so strong a claim on my gratitude 
and acknowledgment as the following 
sentence, in which he professes a wish 
see ‘that wonderful thing, a Unitari- 

n mission to the heathen.’ ‘ We de- 
it, because we think it alto- 
gether probable that a Unitarian mis- 

nto India, after what has been al- 

y accomplished by the Orthodox, 
would be useful in completing the dem- 
dition of the now tottering paganism 
! that empire, and we are fully of opin- 
wn that even the negations of Unitarian- 
sm are better than the positive and hor- 
thle superstitions of the heathen.’ He 

is fully of opinion! Indeed we ought 
‘0 be extremely obliged to him for his 
pinion, and his candid and flatte ring 
cdmission. On my own part I thank 

i, not only for the compliment, but 

T giving us such a valuable specimen 
f orthodox fairness and frankness ; for 

‘ung us see what an orthodox com- 
‘ ment is. We desire more such. 
W hat a pleas- 


eto see 


ae ‘ 
“eV are encoura ging. 
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ant and edifying employment doctrinal 
discussion would be, if every disputant 
were as kind and conciliating as the 
reviewer! pp. 117, 118. 


in another place he speaks thus ; 
and | make these two quotations 
for the sake of comparing them 
with each other. 


If I were disposed to retort on the re- 
viewer, for some of his ungentle char- 

ges, I should tell him that though he 
snight not be aware of the circumstance, 
we did in reality send missionaries a- 
mong the he vathen. \ should tell him, 
that a clergyraan of our denomination, 
went, not long ago, toa village within 
fitty miles of ixoston, ad preached 
there, and many jomed themselves to 
him. One of his number was @ law- 
yer. From that moment the orth, 40x 
refused to consult him, his business « © 
clined, and he was obliged to leave the, 
place. The physician was another. 
The sick would not send for him, and 
he went away. Some traders adopted 
the new doctrine; their stores were de- 
serted, and they failed. These things, 
when I was told of them, put me strong- 
ly in mind of the loss of caste in India ; 
and I have not yet settled the question, 
which people needed conversion the 
most, those orthodox inhabitants of 
that village, or the poor heathen of Hin- 
dostan. And that village is not alone. 
pp. 175, 179. 


I said—and I said it honestly— 
that I believe Unitarianism, with 
all its unbelief, to be better than 
heathenism. He says that the or- 
thodox are heathen, and that he 
has not yet determined which are 
the worst his orthodox neighbours 
and fellow citizens or the Hindoos. 
Would it not have been as becom- 
ing to imitate as to ridicule the 
courtesy of his author ? 

The Seeker ‘‘seems to think”’ that 
the reason why Mr. Adam is not as 
successful as the Apostle Paul is 
simply that Mr. Adam cannot work 
miracles. I quote a whole para- 
graph that the reader may judge 
whether | am mistaken'in this as- 
sertion. 


He seems to think that missionaries 
of the present day, and the first apos- 
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tles, stand on nearly the same ground, 
and that the inspiration, and power of 
working miracles of the latter, did not 
give them any remarkable advantage 
over the former. ‘ We no where find 
that the places where the apostles 
wrought most miracles,’ he affirms, 
‘were the scenes of the most signal 
success.’ Let your readers take up 
the Acts of the apostles, and judge of 
the truth of this assertion, as they 
will be able to do by reading the his- 
tory through. My own impression is, 
that the miracles of the apostles were 
generally followed by numerous con- 
versions. Not that it would have 
been so, if the gospel had not been 
preached; for if nothing had been 
preached, to what could the people 
have been converted? Miracles ar- 
rested the attention of those who wit- 
nessed them, and not only so, but open- 
ed their minds to the reception of 
whatever might be presented. The 
missionaries of our own times have 
no such means of commanding a re- 
speciful and wondering audience ; they 
talk, and as they can do no more, they 
are disregarded. ‘T'o me, this differ- 
ence appears to be one of the greatest 
importance ; though [I hardly dare to 
differ from the reviewer, he is so pos- 
itive. 


If the construction which I have 
put upon this paragraph is not cor- 
rect, then the writer of it means no 
more and no less than what | have 
said in the passage on which he is 
commenting. I have indeed deni- 
ed in that passage that it was the 
miracles or the supernatural en- 
dowments of the Apostles, which 
produced the conversions that fol- 
lowed their labours ; and I trusted 
every reader would perceive that, 
as | was not writing to Unitarians, 
I did not use the word conversion 
in its Unitarian meaning. [I said 
that ‘‘*the use of miracles was to 
prove the divine authority of their 
commission,’’ and that ‘‘ the use of 
inspiration was to teach them a 
system of truth which had never 

et been embodied, and which 
could not have been revealed to 
them in any other way.’ I said 
‘‘a miracle might gain the atten- 
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tion ; when followed up with argy. 
ment it might produce the conyje. 
tion that the men who wrought jj 
were commissioned from on high : 
but it could not change the heart,” 
‘* Inspiration and supernatural ep. 
dowments might enable them to 
communicate the gospel to thei 
hearers ; but after all it was the 
gospel, not the inspiration of jt 
teachers, that was effectual to sal. 
vation.”’ And surely in such 

connexion as this, it would hav 
been no great perversion of lan 
guage if the Seeker had supposed 
that in the particular words which 
he has quoted, and which, standing 
alone,are capable of the construction 
which he gives them, I meant to 
be understood as saying that th 
reading of the Apostolic histor 
would not convey the idea that th 
success of the apostles in the dif 
ferent places where they laboured 
was in the ratio of the number or 
the greatness of their miracles,* 


* On this point [am happy to refer the 
reader to a sermon by the Rev. 58. E 
Dwight, (reviewed in the last number of 
the Spectator,) which was published 
nearly simultaneously with the review 0 
question as containing an illustration 0! 
my opinions, to which I[ can assent will 
very little variation. 

* Christ and the Apostles regularly act 
ed on this principle.—Of all their mira 
cles, not one was wrought merely as ¢ 
dence of their Divine mission, or of th 
truth of their doctrines ; but every one! 
relieve some case of distress provide! 
tially presented.—-In many 
where, if the Gospel has no such ev 
dence, miracles were absolutely necessé 
ry; no miracles were wrought. 1) 
was true at Sychar, at Thessalonica, ®' 
Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium and 
Corinth. A remarkable example of t 
nature occurred at Athens. When Paul 
found himself in the Areopagus surroun 
ed by the most distinguished philoer 
phers and orators of Greece, instead | 
working a miracle to prove that he Wé 
sent from God, he exposed the folly 
idolatry ; made known the true Goa, 
future state, and the mission of Jest 
Christ ; and then in the name of the true 
God, commanded them to repent: + And 
the times of this ignorance God w inket 
at; but now he commandeth al! ™ 


cases to 
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{ had said, ‘It needs only the 
manifestation of the truth to com- 
mend both the gospel and the 
preachers of the gospel to the con- 
ciences of men.’ Whereupon he 


replies with a deal of exultation, 


every Where to repent; because he hath 
appointed a day in whic h he will judge 
the world in rigteousness.’ 

« The System of doctrines, which pro- 
duces these remarkable effects on man- 
kind, which by its own inherent evidence 
convinces Jews, Mahommedans and Hea- 
thens of its truth and of its divine excel- 
lence, and which * turns them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan unto God,” is not that system, which 
denies that * God manifest in the flesh” 

“hath redeemed us from the c urse of the 
Law by being made a Curse for us.” You 
may go and preach that system to the un 
christian nations until * time shall be no 
longer; and they will not renounce 
their immoralities or their false religions. 
lfyou go and tell them that eighteen 
centuries ago the son of a Jewish artisan 
suffered an ignominous death fo prove his 
ancerity; to set mankind an example of 
fortitude ; or lo evince the truth of his opin- 
ions; What interest will they feel in the 
fact; what tendency will the intelligence 
have to convert them to Christianity ?— 
That it will have none, is admitted by the 
advocates of the system themselves ; for 
they universally avow that the conversion 
of the heathen is impossible. This proba- 
bly isthe true explanation of the never 
to be forgotten, but in no degree sur- 
prising fact, that no nation was ever yet 
converted from heathenism to that system 
of doctrines; as well as of another fact 
equally deserving of notice,and yet equal- 

meapable of exciting surprise, that 
the advocates of that system, from the time of 
the Nicene council to the present day, have 
never attempted a mission to the Heathens, 
the Mohommedans, or the Jews. 

“ Butif you go and tell the heathens that, 
as sinners against God they are condemn- 
ed and lost ; and that the Son of the eter- 
nal God became flesh, and died on the 
ross to save them from condemnation 
and from sin; you present a declaration, 
to the truth of which conscience bears its 
silent testimony; you disclose a fact, as 
interesting as the salvation of the im- 
mortal soul:—a declaration and a fact, 
the combined influence of which, if not 
resisted, must bring them cordially to 
embrace the Gospel. This is not mat- 
ter of opinion, but of record, The preach- 
ing of Christ crucified as an Atonement 
for the sins of men has, in all ages, con- 

verted the heathens :—The preaching of 
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**Then why have they not been 
more commended to the conscien- 
ces of the heathen?” Why? i was 
telling why. I was endeavouring 
to enforce it on the Christian public 
that the missions of our day are, 
many of them, too much tinctured 
with that spirit of worldly wisdom 
by which Unitarians would direct 
such enterprises. I was saying— 
and for so saying | was blamed, as I 
expected to be, by many of my breth- 
ren and friends—! was saying that 
the Apostolic method, and the most 
successful method, is for missiona- 
ries of Christianity to appear 
among the nations not as philoso- 
phers, not as improvers of civil 
polity or of social institutions, not 
as men of learning, but in the sim- 
ple and uncompromising character 
of the heralds of Jehovah and the 
teachers of his will. I was seeking 
to call off their admiration from 
colleges and literary enterprises 
and the publication of periodical 
magazines in heathen lands, as 
means of propagating the gospel, 
to those despised means which 
God has appointed—the means 
which Swartz adopted, which 
Brainerd used in the depth and 
darkness of the wilderness, and 
which have been so triumphant in 
the southern Isles—the manifesta- 
tion of the truth by the foolishness 
of preaching. And with the elo- 
quent author whose work I was re- 
viewing I insist that to considera- 
tions of this kind we must look for 
the reasons why modern missions 
have not been ‘more’ successful. 

The impression which the repre- 
sentations of this writer are fitted 
to make respecting the actual suc- 
cess of evangelical missions is false. 
His representation is, that with all 
our foreign missions, nothing or 
Christ crucified is now bringing into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of the Truth the 
western Indians, the Hottentots of Afri- 
ca, the natives of Hindoostan and the 
islanders of the Pacific ; but where, let me 
ask, O! where are we to look for simila, 
triumphs of this other Gospel !—~—Dwight’ 
Sermon, pp. 23. 37 
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next to nothing has been done save 
only in the Sandwich Islands. I 
am not going over the ground of 
missionary successes, with which 
every reader of religious intelli- 
gence is too well acquainted not to 
perceive the falsity of such a state- 
ment. I would only ask the Seek- 
er if he has never heard of the 
Christian churches which have 
been gathered among the Chero- 
kees, or of the outpourings of God’s 
Spirit on the heathen of Ceylon. 
Let him say whether he has come 
forth with all this assurance to speak 
of things respecting which he was 
entirely ignorant. 

But the point which he labours 
with the most pains, and which he 
seems to feel most tenderly, is yet 
to be noticed. The introductory 
paragraph of the review stated that 
the inaction of Unitarians in the 
cause of propagating the gospel, 
while they are urging their arrogant 
claims -of primitive purity and sim- 
plicity, while they possess vast re- 
sources and command the most 
powerful instruments of moral in- 
fluence, and while they retain the 
energy and enthusiasm which be- 
long to the youth of every religious 
sect, as they belong to the youth 
of every man,—is a trait in their 
character, at once so suspicious 
and so distinctive, as to attract the 
notice and the animadversions of 
all who scrutinize their claims. 

In this paragraph is implied a 
plain and palpable argument against 
Unitarianism, which is once or twice 
referred to in the sequel of the ar- 
ticle, and against which the Seek- 
er has laboured with his greatest 
strength. And reader what think 
you is the defence which he has set 
up? Behold it isthis. Unitarians 
have noresources. They are so few, 
so poor, so feeble, so desolate, that 
the utmost which can fairly be de- 
manded of them is to publish now 
and then a pamphlet, and to form a 
** Society for obtaining information 
respecting the state of religion in 


India.”’ 
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I spoke of the Unitarians as “‘g qe. 
nomination possessing vast resour. 
ces, and commanding the most pow- 
erful instruments of moral infly- 
ence.’’ To this he answers by six 
pages of statistics showing how few. 
how heterogeneous, how indiffer- 
ent to religious interests, are those 
who are united by the common 
name and the common faith of 
Unitarians ; six pages, let me say, 
containing, in my opinion, as muc h 
important truth as can be found on 
any six consecutive pages of the 
Christian Examiner. 

Not one word was there in th 
whole review about the numbers of 
the Unitarians. I always believed 
them to be comparatively few. | 
did not deny that they are few; 
but I spoke of the resources which 
these few possess, of the instri- 
ments of moral influence which 
they are able to command, and o 
the indifference which they exhibit 
respecting the interests of religion. 
Unitarians claim (and it cannot be 
disputed) that they enlist on their 
side, wherever they gain the as- 
cendency, the higher classes of so- 
ciety, the rich and the noble and 
the mighty. They claim, and they 
possess, in proportion to their num 
bers, a greater share of wealth and 
talents and influence than belong: 
to any other denomination. It was 
to this that I referred when I spoke 
of their resources and their means 
of moral influence. This th 
Seeker himself does not question 
Go through the ten Unitaria® 
churches in Boston, look round 01 
the congregations there, follow the 
individuals 1 to their homes, go with 
them during the week to their 
places of business, to their ware: 
houses and their ships, to theif 
banks and their counting rooms, 
and say if here are no resources; 
say, if these people, by retrenc h- 
ment and self-denial, might 1° 
raise a trifle for such an object 4 
the evangelizing of the world.— 
No resources? Would a man ‘aj 
this while going through the Un- 
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tarian parishes of Massachusetts to 
inquire what standing in society 
these Unitarians possess, and to 
take a census of their wealth ?— 
No resources? When [I stood in 
the Unitarian church of Baltimore, 
and looked round to see what 
wealth had been lavished on the 
structure, I thought that, however 
little it might look like ‘the gospel 
preached to the poor,’ it did look 
like *‘ vast resources.’’—No re- 
sources? Do the Unitarians think 
so who come flocking to Boston 
“from Baltimore, from Washing- 
ton, from Harrisburg, and other 
places, for assistance ?”’ 

As for their instruments of moral 
influence, little need be said. What 
denomination is it that controls the 
richest and most time-hallowed 
university in the country, with its 
twenty professorships? What de- 
nomination is it which holds the 
sway in the ‘* literary emporium ?”’ 
What denomination is it which pos- 
sesses and directs the ablest,the on- 
ly first-rate, the only influential lite- 
rary periodical in the United States? 

Here then comes the difficulty. 
if “the simple, unpretending, 
noiseless Moravians”’ had such re- 
sources and such instruments of 
influence they would do something 
with them. If these resources 
were in the hands of men like those 
apostolic Christians whose doc- 
trines and whose discipline the 
Unitarians profess to have revived, 
they would be brought to bear im- 
mediately upon the conversion of 
the world. The difficulty is this. 
ltseems as if the Unitarians must 
be as unlike the apostolic Chris- 
ans, as they are known to be un- 
like the ‘noiseless,’ yet self-de- 
hying and EFFIcIENT Moravians. 
this difficulty the Seeker feels; 
and he attempts to avoid it by assert- 
ug that these persons, who betray 
such indifference to the interests of 
religion, have never ‘‘ heartily em- 
braced” the doctrines of Unitari- 
‘nism. In short, if I understand 
im, it has come to this, that the 
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only real Unitarians are those few 
individuals who have made all the 
tumult in the camp about India and 
Rammohun Roy and Mr. Adam: 
all the others are either indiffer- 
ent to every religious system, or 
else mere enemies of orthodoxy. 
Is this your liberality? I know 
not when it has been surpassed, 
excepting, perhaps, in the case of 
David Deans, who was understood 
to maintain that ‘Johnny Dodds of 
Farthing’s Acre, and ae man mair 
that should be nameless, were the 
only members of the true, real, un- 
sophisticated kirk of Scotland.’ 

The statistical account of Unita- 
rianism which the Seeker has thus 
given to the public has obtain- 
ed a very extensive circulation, 
and is doing much to undeceive 
the minds of many respecting 
the actual power and terribleness 
of Unitarianism. If I may judge 
from certain indications, the people 
whose cause the argument was de- 
signed to support feel somewhat 
disturbed about its bearing. And 
though I am sorry that they should 
be troubled, I cannot but rejoice 
and thank the author of it, that it 
is doing so inuch good. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator, 


A CORRESPONDENT in your May num- 
ber, speaking of Dissenters in Eng- 
land states it as a fact generally ad- 
mitted, that the Roman Catholics 
are increasing in that country, 
And this statement seems to receive 
confirmation from the tone and fre- 
quency with which Catholic princi- 
ples and practices are noticed, lat- 
terly, by English publications. 

It is evident that the Romish 
Church is making great exertions 
to extend her power, availing her- 
self of whatever is dark and adverse 
in the condition of the nations, to 
toil back to the ascendancy from 
which she has been cast down. 

And in some countries, it must be 
confessed her exertions are not un- 
attended with success. In France, 
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with the gay and fickle million who 
seem to find recreation and amuse- 
ment in her pompous ceremonial, 
she is apparently increasing in pop- 
ularity. In Spain the power which 
was wrested from her by the Cortes 
for a time, has been yielded back 
to her, and her inquisitorial reign 
remains unresisted. In Ireland, 
though somewhat disturbed by the 
efforts of Protestant benevolence, 
she still shrouds herself under the 
thick darkness that covers the peo- 
ple and maintains her sway. And 
it cannot be doubted that in all her 
exertions, in these countries as well 
as elsewhere, she 1s seconded by 
the Holy Alliance. The sovereigns 
who compose that fraternity can- 
not have failed to see that the spirit 
of popery is far more congenial than 
the principles of protestantism to 
the civil despotism which they are 
in league to perpetuate. 

On this side of the Atlantic the 
state of things is different. In the 
United States we have nothing to 
fear from Catholic influence ; and 
though in South America that 
church has still great power, the 
rising spirit of civil liberty, and the 
diffusion of intelligence among the 
people threaten her gradual ex- 
tinction there. His holiness the 
Pope, has been already taught in 
the reception which his late ‘en- 
cyclic’ met within the South Amer- 
ican States, that it will be politic 
to hold the reins with a gentle hand. 

I said we have nothing to appre- 
hend from Catholic zeal in the Uni- 
ted States. Probably not; yet 
there are not wanting materials for 
the leven of the Romish faith to op- 
erate upon even in this country: 
ignorance and superstition exist 
here as well as elsewhere, though 
not with the same_ prevalence. 
And the Roman See is not slow to 
furnish means for the extension of 
its influence, in whatever quarter 
of the globe. Itis but recently, as 
I remember, that it appropriated, a 
considerable annual sum [$24000] 
for the propagation of the Catholic 
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faith in the United States. And jt 
is the recurrence of this fact to my 
mind that has led me, through this 
very circuitous preface, to request 
the insertion, in your misc ellany, 
of the following article from the 
Christian Observer. It relates to 
the Catholic ceremony of baptising 
bells. The reflection of the reader 
will be, thatif such follies charac. 
terize popery in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is no wonder that the zeal 
of the Reformation, when it was 
once kindled, should have filled 
Europe with its blaze. C.R. 


‘*That I may not appear to be 
misled by prejudice or misinforma- 
tion on what Roman Catholics are 
taught to believe their bells do for 
them, I insert what the Bishop of 
Challons lately pronounced after 
christening six new bells, as publish- 
ed in the Paris papers of the 26th of 
August last : by which we learn what 
sort of opinions are held and _pro- 
pagated by the dignitaries of this 
church : I give also the prayers he 
used at the christening. 

*** The bells, placed like sentin- 
els on the top of the towers, watch 
over us, and turn away from us the 
temptations of the enemy of our 
salvation, as well as tempests and 
storms. How delightful itis to hear 
them sigh in the air the hymns of 
Sion! Is there any event of our life 
in which the bells do not chime in 
with our affections ? They have 4 
voice which serves as an organ to 
express our joy and our grief. 
They speak and pray for us in our 
troubles, they inform heaven of the 
necessities of the earth. Itis you, 
Mary, who will have to announce the 
festivals, and proclaim the glory of 
the lord. [Mary weighs 8,5000bs.] 
And you, Anne, will be "charged 
with the same employment. Oh! 
what touching lessons will you givé, 
in imitation of her whose name 
you bear, and whom we honour 4s 
the purest of virgins!’ [Anne 
weighs 6,300/bs.] After stating 
the ‘employments of the others, the 
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Bishop called upon the faithful to 
join their prayers to his, beseeching 
the Divinity to preserve and shelter 
from all accident this happy and ho- 
ly family [of the bells.] The fol- 
lowing abstract or summary of the 
ceremonies enjoined for the conse- 
cration or christening of bells, is 
translated from the Pontificale Ro- 
manum, and shews that the above 
are not mere figures of oratory,but 
the serious tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“+ A signal, or bell [says the Pon- 
tificale Romanum] ought to be bles- 
sed before it be put into the belfry, 

after this order of preparation. 
First, let the bell be hung or placed 
in such a situation that the high 
priest can conveniently touch it in- 
side and out, handle it, and walk 
round it. ‘Then let there be placed 
near the bell that is to be blessed a 
seat forthe high-priest ; a vessel of 
water that is to be consecrated for 
the purpose; a vessel for the holy 
water; a vessel with salt; and clean 
white linen to wipe the bell with 
the 


when it shall be necessary, Xe. ; 
holy oil, &c.; the censer with in- 


cense,’ &c. &c. Xe. 

* Then the following Psalms are 
sung: 1. lini. Iva, Ixvi. Ixix. Ixxxv. 
CXXIX. 

‘Then follows the consecration of 
the water, and the salt, when this 
prayer, among others, is used :— 

‘ Bless, O Lord, this water with 
a heavenly blessing, and let the 
power of the Holy Spirit accompany 
it, that when this vessel [the bell, ] 
which is prepared to call the chil- 
dren of the holy church, shall’ be 
sprinkled therewith, it may, wher- 
ever its tinkling shall sound, cause 
to depart all the power of secretly 
plotting enemies, all the airy shades 
of hobgoblins, the attack of whirl- 
winds, » the blasts of lightnings, the 
blows of thunderbolts, the destruc- 
tions of tempests, and all the power 
of stormy winds. And, when the 
children of Christians shall hear the 
clanging of this bell, may an in- 
trease of devotion be begotten in 
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them, that, hastening into the bo- 
som of the church, their mother, 
they may sing unto thee a new song 
in the church. of the saints,—a song, 
that shall embrace in its sound the 
shrillness of the trumpet, the variety 
of the harp, the sweetness of the 
organ, the exultation of the drum, 

and the jocundity of the cymbal, 

until they shall, by these their servi- 
ces and prayers in the temple of Thy 
glory, prevail to bring down a multi- 
tude of the hosts of angels. This 
we beg through Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord; who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of 
the Holy Spirit, God, world without 
end.’ 

‘* Then follow other prayers, beg- 
ging a Divine power on the salt, 
that it may dispel all power of evil 
spirits, storms, &c. &c. &c. 

‘* Then follow Psalms cxlv. exlvi. 
exlvii. exlviii. exlix.cl. The bish- 
op, afterwards, with the thumb of his 
right hand, makes with the holy an- 
ointing oil the sign of the cross on 
the top of the bell, and then says a 
prayer, of which this is a part :— 

‘* Grant, we pray Thee, that this 
vessel [the bell] prepared for Thy 
holy church may be sanctified by 
Thy Holy Spirit, that, by the touch 
of its sound, the faithful may be in- 
vited to their reward. And when 
its melody shall sound in the ears 
of the people, may the devotion of 
faith be increased in them ; may all 
the snares of the enemy, the rattling 
of hail, the storm of whirlwinds, the 
violence of tempests, be driven far 
away; may the angry ragings of 
thunder be moderated ; may the 
blasts of the winds become health- 
ful, and be rendered gentle ; and 
may the right hand of ‘Thy power 
[displayed in the bell] utterly si- 
lence all these aerial tempests; so 
that hearing it they may tremble 
at it, and flee before the banner of 
the holy cross of thy Son, marked 
thereupon,’ Xc. 

‘“Then follows Psalm xxviii :— 
after which, the bishop, with the 
thumb of his right hand, makes 
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with the holy anointing oil, seven 
signs of the cross outside the bell 
and four within it, at equal distan- 
ces, repeating at the making of each 
cross the following words :—‘ Be 
thou sanctified and consecrated, in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in hon- 
our of saint M. [ Mary, or Anne, the 
name of the bell] peace to thee.’ 

** Then follows this prayer :-—, O 
Almighty and Eternal God, who 
causedst the walls ofstone, by which 
the army of the enemy was sur- 
rounded, to fall down before the ark 
of the covenant at the sound of 
trumpets, do Thou anoint this bell 
with Thy heavenly blessing, that 
at its sound, all the fiery darts of 
the enemy, all the blasts of light- 
ning, the force of hail stones, and 
the violence of storms, may be driv- 
en far away; so that when the 
question of the prophet shall be 
asked, ‘ What aileth thee, thou sea, 
that thou fledest ?’—the earth, with 
its dispelled commotions may an- 
swer, with the course-reverted Jor- 
dan of old,—‘At the face of the 
Lord, [in this bell] the earth is 
moved,’ [we tempests flee. ] 

‘< Then follow other ceremonies, 
to insense the bell, in which it is 
made to receive the whole smoke 
inside ; the choir singing the anti- 
phon during this operation with 
Psalm lxxvi; andthena concluding 
prayer, supplicating that all hostile 
and inimical force might flee before 
the bell, and that faith, devotion, 
&c. may be excited by its sound ; in 
which last prayer are these words : 
‘O Almighty Lord Christ, who, 
when in the days of thy flesh sleep- 
ing in a ship, wast awakened, arid 
didst in a moment dispel a storm 
which had risen and mightily dis- 
turbed the waters ; do thou anoint 
this bell with the dew of Thy Holy 
Spirit, that before its sound may flee 
every enemy of the good ,’ &c.&c. 

‘* When the bells of a church at 
Gozo were christened by the bish- 
op of Malta, during a visit I made 
to that island in the year 1821, a 
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friend of mine, present at the cere. 
mony, heard the priest in his ora. 
tion declare that every person who 
subscribed his money towards the 
expense of the bells would stay g 
day less in purgatory for every toll 
which the bells would make for 
them.” 

Such in every age is the spirit 
of superstition ; and when we see it 
thus injuriously attached to the fair 
form of that holy religion which the 
Son of God himself came down from 
heaven to establish, shall we not 
exclaim ‘* An enemy hath done 
this ?’’ and shall we not be stirred 
up to the most vigilant exertions te 
counteract his fatal policy ? 


For the Christian Spectator. 


GOTTINGEN UNIVERSITY. 


[The following account of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen is taken from Rus- 
sell’s “Tour in Germany and some 
of the southern provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in the years 1820. 
1821, 1822.” 


Tue University of Gottingen, 
though the youngest of the Ger- 
man universities of reputation, ex- 
cepting Berlin, is by far the most 
celebrated and flourishing. Mun- 
chausen, the honest and able min- 
ister of George II., who founded 
it in 1735, watched over it with 
the anxiety of a parent. He acted 
in a spirit of the utmost liberality, 
which to the honour of the Hano- 
verian government, has never been 
departed from, both by not being 
niggardly where any useful purpose 
was to be gained, and by treating 
the university itself with confidence 
and indulgence. 

Gottingen is manned with thirty- 
six ordinary professors, three theo- 
logical, seven juridical, eight medi- 
cal, including botany, chemistry, 
and natural history; the remaining 
eighteen form the philosophical fac- 
ulty. Drawing is a regular chair 10 
the philosophical faculty, and stands 
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between mineralogy and astronomy. 
The fencing-master and dancing- 
master are not so highly honoured, 
putstill they are public functionaries, 
and receive salaries from govern- 
ment. ‘I'he confusion is increased by 
that peculiarity of the German uni- 
yersities which allows a professor to 
give lectures on any topic he pleas- 
es, however little it may be con- 
nected with the particular depart- 
ment to which he has been appoint- 
ed. Every professor may interfere 
if he chooses, with the provinces 
of his colleagues. ‘The Professor 
of Natural History must lecture on 
Natural History, but he may like- 
wise teach Greek ; the Professor 
of Latin must teach Latin, but, if 
he chooses, he may lecture on 
Mathematics. Thus it just be- 
comes a practical question, who is 
held to be the more able instruc- 
tor; and, if the mathematical pre- 
lections of a Professor of Greek be 
reckoned better than those of the 
person regularly appointed to teach 
the science, the latter must be con- 
tent to lose his scholars and his 
fees. It is the faculty, not the 
science to which a man is appoint- 
ed, that bounds his flight. This is 
the theory of the thing, and on this 
are founded the frequent complaints 
that, in the German universities, 
the principle of competition has 
been carried preposterously far. 
Fortunately the most important 
sciences are of such an extent, that 
aman who makes himself able to 
teach any one of them well, can 
scarcely hope to teach any other 
tolerably; yet the interference of 
one teacher with another is by no 
means so unfrequent as we might 
magine ; there are always certain 
“stars shooting wildly from their 
spheres.”’ It would not be easy to 
tell, for example, who is Professor 
of Greek, or Latin, or Oriental 
Literature ; you will generally find 
ppt three engaged in them all. 
“ Professor of Divinity may be al- 
lowed to Explain the Epistles of 
St. Paul, for his theological inter- 
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pretations must be considered as 
something quite distinct from the 
labours of the philologist ; but, in 
the philosophical faculty, where, 
in regard to languages, philology 
alone is the object, I found at Got- 
tingen no fewer than four profes- 
sors armed with Greek, two with 
Latin, and two with Oriental Lite- 
rature. One draws up the Gospel 
of John and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; a second opposes to him the 
first three Evangelists, the fourth 
being already enlisted by his ad- 
versary ; the third takes them both 
in flank with the Works and Days 
of Hessiod; while the fourth skir- 
mishes round them in all directions, 
and cuts of various stragglers, by 
practical lucubrations in Greek 
syntax. Now, if people think that 
they will learn Greek to better 
purpose from Professor Eichhorn’s 
Acts of the Apostles, than from 
Professor Tyschen’s three Gos- 
pels, the latter must just dispense 
with his students and rix-dollars ; 


When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war. 


The former gentleman, again, 
leads on oriental literature under 
the banner of the Book of Job ; the 
latter takes the field undismayed, 
and opposes to him the Prophecies 
of Isaiah. But Professor Eichhorn 
immediately unmasks a batterry of 
‘*Prelections in Arabian; and 
Professor T'yschen, apparently ex- 
hausted of regular troops, throws 
forward a course of lectures on the 
‘* Ars Diplomatica,”’ to cover his 
retreat. 

In Latin, too, one professor starts 
the Satires of Persius against those 
of Horace, named by another, and 
Tully’s Offices against the Ars Po- 
etica. The one endeavours to jos- 
tle the other by adding Greek ; but 
they are both Yorkshire, and the 
other adds Greek too. The juridi- 
cal faculty of Gottingen contains 
seven learned professors. Of these 
no fewer than three were reading 
on Justinian’s Institutes in the 
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same session, two of them more- 
over using the same _ text-book. 
Two of them likewise lectured on 
the form of process in civil cases, 
both using the same text-book. 
Gottingen university, though not 
yet an hundred years old, has already 
exhibited more celebrated men, 
and done more for the progress of 
knowledge in Germany, than any 
other similar institution in the 
country. Meyer, Moscheim, Mi- 
chaelis, and Heyne, are names not 
easily eclipsed ; and, in the present 
day, Blumenbach, Gauss, whom 
many esteem second only to La 
Place, Hugo, Heeren, and Sarto- 
rius, fully support the pre-eminence 
of the Georgia Augusta. Europe 
has placed Blumenbach at the 
head of her physiologists; but, 
with all his profound learning, he 
is in every thing the reverse of the 
dull, plodding, cumbersome solidi- 
ty, which we have learned to con- 
sider as inseperable from a German 
savant,—a most ignorant and un- 
founded prejudice. Gothe is the 
greatest poet, Wolfe the greatest 
Philologist, and Blumenbach the 
greatest natural historian of Ger- 
many ; yet it would be difficult to 
find three more jocular and enter- 
taining men. Blumenbach has not 
- an atom of acadeinical pedantry or 
learned obscurity about him ; his 
conversation is a series of shrewd 
and mirthful remarks on any thing 
that comes uppermost, and such 
hkewise, I have heard it said, is 
sometimes his lecture. Were it 
not for the chaos of skulls, skele- 
tons, mummies, and other materials 
of his art, with which he its sur- 
rounded, you would not easily dis- 
cover, unless you brought him pur- 
posely on the subject, that he had 
studied natural history. Ile sits 
among all sorts of odd things, 
which an ordinary person would 
call lumber, and which even many 
of those who drive his own science 
could not make much of; for it is 
one of Blumenbach’s excellencies, 
that he contrives to make use of 
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every thing, and to find proofs and 
illustrations where no other person 
would think of looking for them, 
By the side of a drawing which 
represented some Botucuda jp. 
dians, with faces like baboons, cud. 
gelling each other, hung a portrait 
of the beautiful Agnes of Mans. 
field. A South American skull, 
the lowest degree of human cop. 
formation, grinned at the Grecian 
skull, which the professor reckons 
the perfection of crania. Here 
stood a whole mummy from the 
Canary Islands, there half a one 
from the Brazils, with long strings 
through its nose, and covered with 
gaudy feathers, lke Papageno in 
the Magic Flute. Here is stuck 
a negro’s head, there lies a Venus, 
and yonder reclines, in a corner, a 
contemplative skeleton with folded 
hands. Yet it is only necessary to 
hear the most passing remarks of 
the professor, as you stumble afier 
him through this apparent confi. 
sion, to observe how clearly all 
that may be learned from it is ar- 
ranged in his own scientific comli- 
nations. The only thing that pre- 
sented external order was a vely 
complete collection of skulls, show: 
ing the fact, by no means a new one, 
that there is a gradual progression 
in the form of the skull, from apes 
up to the most generally received 
models of human beauty. 

The pre-eminence of Gottingen 
is equally founded in the teachers 
andthe taught. A Gottingen chal 
is the highest reward to which 
German savant aspires, and to study 
at Gottingen is the great wish o!4 
German youth. There are good 
reasons for this, both with the on¢ 
and the other. The professor 
more comfortable, in a pecunial 
point of view, and possesses great 
er faculties for pushing on his sc’ 
ence, than in the other universities; 
the student finds a more gentlema! 
ly tone of manners than elsewheré 
and has within his reach better °? 
portunities of studying to good pur 
pose. This arises from the ext? 
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tions of the government to render 
the different helps to study,—the 
library, the observatory, the col- 
lections of physical instruments, 
and the hospitals,—not as costly, 
but as useful as possible. It has 
never adopted the principle of 
bribing great men by great salaries, 
—a principle naturally acted on in 
those universities which possess no 
other recommendation than the 
fame of the teachers. It has cho- 
sen rather to form and organize 
those means of study which, in the 
hands of a man of average talent, 
(and such are always to be had,) 
are much more generally and effec- 
tively useful, than the prelections 
of a person of more distinguished 
genius when deprived of this indis- 
pensable assistance. The profes- 
sors themselves do not ascribe the 
rapidly increasing prosperity of the 
university so much to the reputa- 
tion of. distinguished individuals 
who have filled so many of its 
chairs, as to the pains which have 
been taken to render these means 


of improvement more perfect than 
they are to be found united in any 


sister seminary. ‘* Better show- 
collections,’’ said Professor Hee-. 
ren,” very sensibly, ‘‘ may be found 
elsewhere ; but the great recom- 
mendation of ours is, that they 
have been made for use, not for 
show; that the student finds in 
them every thing he would wish to 
see and handle in his science. This 
isthe true reason why the really 
studious prefer Gottingen, and this 
will always secure our pre-emi- 
hence, independent of the fame of 
particular teachers; the latter is a 
passing and changeable thing, the 
former is permanent.” 

Above all, the library is a great 
attraction both for the teacher and 
the learner. It is not only the 
Most complete among the universi- 
les, but there are very few royal 
or public collections in Germany 
Which can rival it in real utility. It 
* not rich in manuscripts, and ma- 
ny other libraries surpass it in typo- 
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graphical rarities, and specimens 
of typographical luxury ; but none 
contains so great a number of real- 
ly useful books in any given branch 
of knowledge. The principle on 
which they proceed is, to collect 
the solid learning and literature of 
the world, not the curiosities and 
splendours of the printing art. If 
they have twenty pounds to spend, 
instead of buying some very costly 
edition of one book, they very wise- 
ly buy ordinary editions of four or 
five. When Heyne undertook the 
charge of the library in 1763, it 
contained sixty thousand volumes. 
He established the prudent plan of 
increase, which has been followed 
out with so much success, and the 
number is now nearly two hundred 
thousand. They complain much 
of the expense of English books. 
No compulsory measures are taken 
to fill the shelves, except that the 
booksellers of Gottingen. itself must 
deliver a copy of every work which 
they publish. 

The command of such a library 
(and the management is most libe- 
ral) is no small recommendation to 
the studious, whether he be teach- 
er or pupil; but in this case, it is 
perhaps of still more importance to 
the professors in a pecuniary point 
of view. The thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds which government 
pays every year in bookseller’s ac- 
counts, cannot be reckoned an ad- 
ditional expense. The professors 
themselves say, that without this, 
it would be necessary to lay out as 
much, if not more, in augmenting 
their salaries; for, if they had to 
purchase their own books, they 
could not afford to labour on sala- 
ries varying from a hundred and fit- 
ty to two hundred pounds. Mei- 
ners calculated, in the beginning of 
the present century, that the sav- 
ing thus made on salaries was at 
least equal to the whole expense of 
the library. In other universities, 
I have often heard the professors 
complain bitterly of the expense of 
new books, to which they were sub- 
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jected by the poverty of their col- 
lege library. ‘They have reason to 
complain, when we think of the 
number of new books which a pub- 
lic teacher in any department finds 
it prudent to read, and, to a certain 
extent, uses, although there may 
be very few of them which he would 
wish permanently to possess. If 
the Professor of History, for exam- 
ple, pays thirty rix-dollars for Hal- 
lam’s Middle ages, or a lecturer on 
Antiquities pays fifty rix-dollars for 
Belzoni’s Egyptian Researches, 
these sums are most important 
draw-backs on the salary of a Ger- 
man professor, yet these are only 
single books in a single language. 
Now, a professor of Halle or Jena 
must either dispense with the books 
altogether, or pay for them out of 
his own pocket. His brother of 
Gottingen has them at his com- 
mand without laying out a farthing. 
Hence it is, that professors in other 
universities always set down the li- 
brary as one great recommendation 
of a Gottingen chair. 

‘Another is the widow’s fund, 
founded by public authority, like 
that of the church of Scotland, and 
still more flourishing. Though the 
Hanoverian government has never 
thought it prudent to procure or 
retain a distinguished man by an 
invidious excess of salary above 
his brethren, it would be at once 
ignorant and unjust to suppose that 
it has been in any way niggardly to- 
wards the learned persons who fill 
the chairs of Gottingen. The reg- 
ular salaries are from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred rix-dollars, exclusive 
of the fees. ‘Taking the salaries 
in the mass at 2001. sterling, which 
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is below the average, they are high- 
er than the salaries of any other 
German university, excepting, per- 
haps, one or two at Berlin. The 
widows’ fund, however, is peculiar 
to Gottingen, and recommends its 
chairs to the learned even more 
than its library and fees, for in no 
country does the scanty recompense 
of a learned man threaten more 
helpless destitution to a family 
which he may leave behind him, 
than in Germany. It is as old as 
the university itself, and originated 
with Munchausen. On the deat) 
of the widow, the pension is con- 
tinued till the youngest child reach. 
es the age of twenty. 

Medical science is the depart 
ment in which the fame of Gottin- 
gen is least certain, not from any 
want of talent en the part of the 
teachers, but solely from the want 
of extensive hospitals, these indis 
pensable requisites to medical ed- 
ucation, which only large towns 
can furnish. 

The proportion of lawyers among 
the students is extravagantly large, 
more than one half of the whole 
number were matriculated in the 
juridical faculty. The reason o 
this is, that, from the mode of in- 
ternal arrangement common to al! 
the German states, there is an in- 
mense number of small public off 
ces connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, to which, trifling as 
the competence they afford may be. 
numbers of young men look for 
ward as their destination, and whicli 
require a legal education, or, 3 
least, what passes for a legal edu 
cation. 
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The Works of the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, M. A. late Rector of Bis- 
ley, and Vicar of Chobham, Sur- 
rey; and Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row, London : 
with a Memoir of his Life. 
Arranged and revised, with a 
View of the Author’s Character, 
by Josiah Pratt, B. D. F. A. S. 
First American Edition. In 3 
vols. Boston: Crocker & Brew- 


ster; New-York: John P. Ha- 
ven, Broadway. 


TuEsE volumes with the exception 
of the sermons, and brief biograph- 
ical sketches, might not improperly 
be called books of Proverbs. They 
contain no regular treatise on 
Christianity or morals ; but are a 
miscellaneous assemblage of hints, 
incidents, and reflections, ‘‘ gath- 
ered out of every region in which 
the life of man, or his faculties are 
interested.”? ‘They furnish there- 
fore a valuable Directory in the 
various spheres of life, which 
might be profitably consulted by 
the master of a family, the moral- 
ist, the Christian, and the divine. 
The Remarns of Mr. Cecil, with 
which the public have for some 
time been acquainted, exhibit the 
strength, vividness, and originality 
of his conceptions—the ardour of 
his feelings, as a philanthropist 
and a Christian—and his intimate 
knowledge of the human character. 

This volume (the Remains) cre- 
ated in the reader a desire to know 
the personal character and early 
history of the author; for we love 
to trace an important river to its 
source, and observe the rills and 
tributary streams to which it owes 
ils consequence. The publication 
of these volumes has gratified this 
desire ; and from this fact the vol- 
ues derive their chief importance ; 
lor the Sermons have not justified 
our anticipations, and the Biograph- 
cal Sketches with the exception 
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of that of Newton, which is chiefly 
a repetition of his own Narrative, 
have no peculiar interest beyond 
the circle of friends for whose ben- 
efit they were written. Yet we 
ought in justice, perhaps to say of 
Cecil, as it has been said of Burke, 
that ‘* general remarks full of wis- 
dom were thrown off by his pow- 
erful mind whenever it was in ac- 
tion, and which are found scat- 
tered every where through his wri- 
tings.”’ 

We shall avail ourselves then of 
these volumes to exhibit Mr. Cecil 
in his domestic, literary, Christian, 
and ministerial character. 

His early history and domestic 
character are from the pen of Mrs. 
Cecil. The facts which consti- 
tute the foundation of the Memoir, 
she informs us, were read, authen- 
ticated, and approved by her hus- 
band. 


Mr. Cecil was born in Chiswell 
Street, London, on Noy. 8,1748. His 
Father and Grandfather were Scarlet 
Dyers to the East India Company. 
His Mother was the only child of Mr. 
Grovesnor, a merchant in London, and 
brother to the Rev. Dr. Grovesnor, 
the well known author of the Mourner. 
To some excellent traits of her charac- 
ter mentioned in Mr. C.’s works, may 
be added, that of her benevolence to 
the poor. In order to enlarge her re- 
sources, she employed herself in work- 
ing fine-work, according to the fashion 
of the day, which she sold for their 
benefit. Mr. C. was born after his 
mother was fifty years old, and after 
an interval of ten years had elapsed 
since the birth of her preceding child. 
It is worthy of remark, that during her 
travail with this child of her old age, 
her heart was overwhelmed with sor- 
row. Her years, and other circum- 
stances not necessary to be here men- 
tioned, raised in her mind the most 
terrific apprehensions. Yet this child 
was the comfort and the honour of her 
latter days! 

Mr. Cecil’s father inherited a large 
tract of ground, on which were his 
dwelling-house, dye-house, and garden. 
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During the early part of Mr. C.’s life, 
this tract of ground was the spot of his 
pastime, in the interval of school hours. 
His life was here endangered by sev- 
eral adventures. The following was 
remarkable:—His father had in this 
ground several large backs of water, 
one of which was sunk into the earth, 
and in winter was frequently covered 
with ice. A hole was made in the ice, 
for the purpose of supplying the horses 
with water. At this hole Mr. C. was 
playing with a stick, till he suddenly 
plunged under the ice. The men had 
received particular orders over night, 
to go to work ina part of the dye- 
house, from which this piece of water 
was not visible; but it is remarkable, 
that, for reasons which could not be 
assigned, they went to work at an op- 
posite part, where it was directly be- 
fore their eyes. One of the men 
thought he saw a scarlet cloak appear 
at the hole broken in the ice, and re- 
solved to go and see what it was: in 
attempting to take it out, he discover- 
ed it to be the scarlet coat of his young 
master. He was taken out apparently 
dead; but after long effort, was re- 
covered. 

About the same time Mr. C. was 
caught by his coat ina mill-wheel, 
and must have been crushed in a few 
moments, had he not, with wonderful 
presence of mind, thrust his foot a- 
gainst the horse’s face, by which the 
mill was stopped, and he disentangled. 
Several other extraordinary deliver- 
ances occurred about this time; but all, 
as I have often heard him lament, du- 
ring his thoughtless days, were passed 
Over without improvement.—Vol. 1. 
pp. 9, 10. 


In addition to these common in- 
cidents of childhood, it is more im- 
portant to mention that Mr. C. ear- 
ly received religious impressions 
from the faithfulness of his pious 
mother. She ‘‘ was a Dissenter, 
and a woman of real piety. Her 
family for generations back, were 
pious characters. One of them, a 
Mr. Cope, used to send mon- 
ey and other support to the Non- 
conformists in prison; which his 
danghter, the grandmother of Mr. 
Cecil, took to them. It was a spe- 
cial mercy to Mr. C. that his mother 
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wasa partaker of the same grace 
with her ancestors. She laboured 
early to impress his mind, both by 
precept and example : She bought 
him Janeway’s ‘* Token for Child. 
ren,’ which greatly affected him, 
and made him retire into a corner 
to pray ; but his serious beginnings 
wore. off; and he at length made 
such progress in sin that he gloried 
in his shame.’’ He even became 
a professed infidel, and succeeded 
in persuading others to adopt the 
same principles. But let no pious 
mother despair on this account. 
The seed faithfully sown wil! in due 
time spring up and produce the 
abundant harvest. 


While Mr. C. was proceeding in 
such a course of evil, it pleased God by 
his Spirit to rouse his mind to reflec- 
ag which gave a turn to his future 
ife. 

Lying one night in bed, he was con- 
templating the case of his mother. “] 
see,” said he, within himself, “ two un- 
questionable facts. First, my mother 
is greatly afflicted, in circumstances, 
body, and mind; and yet I see that 
she cheerfully bears up under all, by 
the suppayt she derives from constant- 
ly retiring to her closet and her Bible. 
Secondly, that she has a secret spring 
of comfort of which I know nothing; 
while I, who give an unbounded loose 
to my appetites, and seek pleasure by 
every means, seldom or never find it. 
If, however, there is any such secret 
in religion, why may not I attain it 
as well as my mother?—I will imme- 
diately seek it of God.” He instantly 
rose in his bed and began to pray. 
But he was soon damped in his at- 
tempt, by recollecting that much 0! 
his mother’s comfort seemed to arise 
from her faith in Christ. ‘ Now, 
thought he, “ this Christ have I ridi- 
culed; He stands much in my way, 
and can form no part of my prayers. 
In utter confusion of mind, therefore, 
he lay down again. Next day how- 
ever, he continued to pray to “ the 5u- 
preme Being: he began to consult 
books and to attend preachers : his 
difficulties were gradually removed, 
and his objections answered ; and his 
course of life began to amend. He 
now listened to the pious admonition 
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of his mother, which he had before af- 
fected to receive with pride and scorn : 
yet they had fixed themselves in his 
heart, like a barbed arrow ; and, though 
the effects were at that time conceal- 
ed from her observation, yet tears 
would fall from his eyes as he passed 
along the streets from the impression 
she had left upon his mind. Now, he 
would discourse with her, and hear her 
without outrage; which led her to hope, 
that a gracious principle was forming 
in his heart, and more especially as he 
then attended’ to the preaching of the 
Word. Thus he made some progress ; 
but felt no small difficulty in separating 
from his favourite connexions. Light, 
however, broke into his mind, till he 
gradually discovered that Jesus Christ, 
so far from “standing in his way,” 
was the only way, the truth, and the life, 
to all that come unto God by Him.— 
VoL. 1. pp. 13—15. 


This practical knowledge of reli- 
gion induced Mr. C. to relinquish 
his former pursuits, and to enter 
upon a course of study preparatory 
to the Christian ministry. Accor- 


dingly he entered Queens College, 


and pursued his studies with distin- 
guished success. 

Following the order of the me- 
moir, we shall however first con- 
sider him in his domestic relations. 


Mr. Cecil’s solicitude for the welfare 
of his children, in all their various in- 
terests, was entire, anxious, and una- 
bating. He excited them, by precept 
and by example; and encouraged the 
smallest indications, of virtue or piety, 
which he observed in them—holding 
up religion to their view, not only as 
excellent in itself, but as highly orna- 
mental. 

No parent could be more benevolent 
toward his family, according to his 
power. He endeavoured to supply 
what might be wanting in accomplish- 
ment, as it is generally understood, by 
storing their minds with a rich fund of 
moral reflections; and, in this view, 
they have received a high education ; 
for he used to remark, ‘* Mere accom- 
plishment is but a temporary posses- 
sion; while one maxim of moral wis- 
dom, RECEIVED and BROUGHT INTO 
PRACTICE, goes forth and travels with 
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us through etérnity.” He frequently 
said he would have spent largely on 
the education of each of his children 
had he been able. He gave his sons 
this advantage : and he did this on prin- 
ciple, knowing that it was all he could 
give them; and, with Tuts, he knew 
they might make their way though life 
respectably. 

He ever laboured to impress on all 
his children the advantage of industr 
and effort; of which he was himself 
their example. He would say —“ Do 
SOMETHING—have & PROFESSION—be 
EMINENT in it—MAKE YOURSELVES IN- 
DEPENDENT.” Hints of this kind, were 
interspersed among a variety of other 
useful and invaluable instruction to his 
children; and, in proportion to their 
high privilege, is their irreparable loss, 
that such a parent was removed before 
they could be launched on the danger- 
ous ocean of the world :—the thought 
of which,were he still a subject suscept- 
ible of pain, would hold a place among 
the tenderests of his sorrows. For al- 
though he rejoiced in those promises 
on which his faith built, as appropriate 
toa necessarily dependent family, yet 
he CouLD NoT rejoice in their becom- 
ing dependent. He was neither indif- 
ferent to their welfare, nor improvi- 
dent respecting their future wants— 
but, he lacked opportunity. 

He anxiously aimed to convince his 
children of the emptiness of the things 
of time. Anecdotes, inquiries, or sen- 
timents brought forward by them in 
the course of conversation afforded, 
him matter; and on these occasions, 
his children were equally delighted 
and instructed; for his lively genius 
and fertile imagination illuminated the 
whole conversation. Daily occur- 
rences—-public facts—or public senti- 
ments, were opportunities of which he 
availed himself, to inculcate on their 
minds important truths: they drew 
from him reflections and maxims—at 
once familiar, natural and interesting. 
His high attainment in the just esti- 
mation of whatever relates to THIS 
LIFE ONLY, enabled him to speak as 
one who FELT what he asserted ; and 
to place his sentiments before them in 
a manner so vivid, that, with the sen- 
timents, he also communicated a PER- 
ception Of the futility of all temporal 
things, however splendid. He spake 
of them as “ baubles for the children 
of this world’—‘‘a lying, dying, 
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pageant, which passeth away as a 
dream.” 


* * * * 4 * * 


He used to remark, that a father 
was not less affectionately mindful of 
his children, while toiling abroad for 
them, than the mother, who was fond- 
ling them at home. His feelings to- 
ward his own children were roused, 
whenever he heard the cries of any of 
them; which the discipline and regu- 
lations of a young family, with de- 
praved passions, will inevitably some- 
times produce. Speaking on such oc- 
currences afterward, he would say, 
“TI perceive, that, if it should please 
God to remove the mother, my child- 
ren MUST BE RUINED; for | find, that 
I could give no one but a MoTHER cred- 
it sufficient to maintain proper author- 
ity. I can scarcely bear to sit still in 
my study, and hear them cry out under 
chastisement, even Now, without rising 
to make inquiry: but I say to myself, 
‘It isthe morHeR!’ and I am quiet- 
ed.” Not that he was wanting or re- 
miss in reproof, where he saw it need- 
ful: on the contrary, he highly disap- 
proved the manner of some parents, 
whose reproof extends only to—WVay ! 
my sons—where there ought to be 
firmness and decision. Yet he pos- 
sessed also the opposite point of ten- 
derness, in a high degree.—Vot. 1. 
pp- 72—75. 


That humanity was a striking 
feature in Mr. C.’s character may 
be seen from his own words. 


There is nothing I abhor like cru- 
elty and oppression. Tenderness and 
sympathy is not enough cultivated by 
any of us—‘ There is no flesh in man’s 
obdurate heart!’ No one is kind 
enough—gentle enough—forbearing 
and forgiving enough. We find 
throughout our Lord’s history the 
strongest traits of compassion. p. 65. 


The tenderness of Mr C.’s do- 
mestic affections, and the judicious 
management of his family, are suf- 
ficiently evident from the following 
incident related by a friend, and 
from his letters to his wife and 
children; specimens of which we 
shall furnish 
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Mrs. Cecil was ill. I called on Mr. 
Cecil. I found him in his study, sit- 
ting over his Bible, in great sorrow. 
His tears fell so fast, that he could 
utter only broken sentences. He 
said, ‘Christians do well to speak of 
the grace, love, and goodness of God: 
but we must remember that he is q 
holy and jealous God. Judgment 
must begin at the house of God. This 
severe stroke is but a farther call to 
me to arise and shake myself. My 
hope is still firm in God. He, who 
sends the stroke, will bear me up un- 
der it: and I have no doubt but, if ] 
saw the whole of his design, I should 
say, *‘ Let her be taken!” Yet, while 
there is life, I cannot help saying, 
“Spare her another year, that I may 
be a little prepared for her loss!” ] 
know I have higher ground of com. 
fort: but I shall deeply feel the taking 
away of the dying lamp. Her excel- 
lence as a wife and a mother,! am 
obliged to keep out of sight, or I should 
be overwhelmed. All I can do is, to 
go from text to text, as a bird from 
spray to spray. Our Lord said to his 
disciples, Where is your faith? God 
has given her to be my comfort these 
many years, and shall I not trust him 
for the future? This is only a farther 
and more expensive education for the 
work of the ministry : it is but saying 
more closely, *“ Will you pay the 
price?” If sheshould die, I shall request 
all my friends never once to mention 
her name to me. I can gather no help 
from what is called friendly con 
dolence. Job’s friends understood 
grief better, when they sat down and 
spake not a word.’—VoL. 1. pp. 129, 
130. 


The following are selected from 
his letters to his wife. 


MY DEAREST LOVE, | 

Though you have two letters 0! 
mine unanswered, and though I have 
nothing to say, yet I will take a few 
moments, which ought to be embraced 
for RECOLLECTION, to write to you. 
So that you will do well to recollect, 
that rns letter comes neither from 4 
sense of duty, nor a matter of business 
—but from a pure desire of pleasing 
you: and you will recollect, that ! 
would rather preach two sermons, that 
write one letter. 
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And now what shalll say? I think 
what I began with is the best subject— 
RECOLLECTION. Martha—Martha— 
thouart careful and troubled about ma- 
ny things; but one thing is NEEDFUL ; 
and that one, needful as it is, will be 
forgotten, if we do not set aside a por- 
tion of our time for the purpose. I 
feel that all I know and all I teach, 
will do nothing for my own soul, “° I 
spend my time, as most people do, 
busine ‘ss or company—even the BEST 
company. My soul starves to death 
in the best company ; and God is of- 
ten lost in prayers and ordinances. 
Enter into thy chamber, said he, and 
shut thy door about thee! Some words 
in Scripture are very emphatical. 
Shut thy door, means much: it means 
—shut out, not only nonsense, but bu- 
siness—not only the company abroad, 
but the company at home: It means— 
let thy poor soul have a little rest and 
refreshment; and God have opportu- 
nity to speak to thee in a small still 
voice, or he will speak in thunder. 

You and I, my love, ought to under- 
stand this, who have heard the loud 
voice so often, in so many ways. I 
am persuaded the Lord would have 
spoken more softly, if we would have 
shut the door: nor do I believe the 
children would have fallen into the fire 
nor out of the window, in the mean 
time. Let us, ] say, think of this: 
for who can tell what the next loud 
callmay say? It has called for our 
children already, and it may next call 
for us. 

But I will not press this subject, for 
| recollect your spirits are weak. 
However, go into thy chamber, and 
shut the door—and pray for me, that, 
after | have preached so often to this 
people, I may not be left to undo in 
private, what I am labouring to do in 
public. 

Be sure, while I ask you never to 
forget me in your prayers, that you 
are never forgotten in mine—such as 
they are, (and which I often fear are 
more calculated to affront God than 
please him :) but pray I must, and I 
kNow that I do not pray in vain, nor 
Can you. pp. 92, 93. 

'..- Bae.e 28 
MY DEAREST LOVE, 

Ix all things that respect your pres- 
eit journey, your health his to be first 

considered, and then your pleasure. 

shall again say, let not my desire tp 
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see you prevent your enjoying either 
to the utmost of your wish or judg- 
ment: but, when I say this, do ot 
suppose I therefore am unconcerned 
whether you come home or no. | 
have never had sucha feeling for a mo- 
ment since you left me; and I pray 
God nothing may ever arise to cause 
it to exist, for an unhappy interval how- 
ever sHorT. Come home whenever 
you see it proper: and, if I can give 
you another journey with myself this 
ear I will. You may depend upon it 
i shall be doubly watchful over the 
children, and be very faithful to my 
promise to tell you truly the state of 
affairs. 

Your little daughter goes to Church 
three times a day, much in the spirit 
of too many of my hearers. She, how- 
ever, behaves very well. I suppose 
you must be weary, by this time, of 
looking onthe sea. Endeavour, there- 
fore, to turn your eyes to a greater 
ocean, and 


“ Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn 
shore, 
Of that vast ocean you must sailsosoon !” 


I] am highly gratified in hearing from 
you; but should rather you would come 
than send. The workmen will have 
finished very soon, and all things be 
ready for your reception. 

While my house is sitting in order 
I cannot look on any part of it with- 
out thinking of what musv follow and 
may very soon—Thou shalt die, and 
not live. The great Mr. Howe has 
written a long and fine discourse, on 
‘the Vainity of Man:” should we 
think this necessary? Nor would it 
be so, were men soBER; but meane 
must be used to convince drunken men, 
that they are not only drunken but dy- 
ing men. 

Pray make use of your present leis- 
ure for winding up your mind in spir- 
ituals. Every thing else (that is not 
necessary for the arinans} is Worse 
than folly. It is one grand advantage 
in death, that we shall get clear of 
these rocks and sands for ever. In 
the mean time, there is one rock here, 
upon which a man may stand and 
smile. 

T'he Lord bless you, my dear crea- 
ture, and him, with you, who remains, 
&c. &c. pp. 98, 99. 


a * * * 
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pageant, which passeth away as a 
dream.” 


. * * + * * 


He used to remark, that a father 
was not less affectionately mindful of 
his children, while toiling abroad for 
them, than the mother, who was fond- 
ling them at home. His feelings to- 
ward his own children were roused, 
whenever he heard the cries of any of 
them; which the discipline and regu- 
lations of a young family, with de- 
praved passions, will inevitably some- 
times produce. Speaking on such oc- 
eurrences afterward, he would say, 
“T perceive, that, if it should please 
God to remove the mother, my child- 
ren MUST BE RUINED; for | find, that 
I could give no one but a MoTHER cred- 
it sufficient to maintain proper author- 
ity. Ican scarcely bear to sit still in 
my study, and hearthem cry out under 
chastisement, even now, without rising 
to make inquiry: but I say to myself, 
‘It isthe morHeR!’ and I am quiet- 
ed.” Not that he was wanting or re- 
miss in reproof, where he saw it need- 
ful: on the contrary, he highly disap- 
proved the manner of some parents, 
whose reproof extends only to—WNVay ! 
my sons—where there ought to be 
firmness and decision. Yet he pos- 
sessed also the opposite point of ten- 
derness, in a high degree.—Vot. 1. 
pp- 72—75. 


That humanity was a striking 
feature in Mr. C.’s character may 
be seen from his own words. 


There is nothing I abhor like cru- 
elty and oppression. Tenderness and 
sympathy is not enough cultivated by 
any of us—‘ There is no flesh in man’s 
obdurate heart!’ No one is kind 
enough—gentle enough—forbearing 
and forgiving enough. We find 
throughout our Lord’s history the 
strongest traits of compassion. p. 65. 


The tenderness of Mr C.’s do- 
mestic affections, and the judicious 
management of his family, are suf- 
ficiently evident from the following 
incident related by a friend, and 
from his letters to his wife and 
children; specimens of which we 
shall furnish 
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[A ve. 


Mrs. Cecil was ill. I called on Mr. 
Cecil. I found him in his study, git- 
ting over his Bible, in great sorrow. 
His tears fell so fast, that he could 
utter only broken sentences. He 
said, ‘Christians do well to speak of 
the grace, love, and goodness of God - 
but we must remember that he is 9 
holy and jealous God. Judgment 
must begin at the house of God. This 
severe stroke is but a farther call to 
me to arise and shake myself. My 
hope is still firm in God. He, who 
sends the stroke, will bear me up un- 
der it: and I have no doubt but, if | 
saw the whole of his design, I should 
say, ‘‘ Let her be taken!” Yet, while 
there is life, I cannot help saying, 
‘“‘ Spare her another year, that I may 
be a little prepared for her loss!” ] 
know I have higher ground of com. 
fort: but I shall deeply feel the taking 
away of the dying lamp. Her excel- 
lence as a wife and a mother, I am 
obliged to keep out of sight, or I should 
be overwhelmed. All I can do is, to 
go from text to text, as a bird from 
spray to spray. Our Lord said to his 
disciples, Where is your faith? God 
has given her to be my comfort these 
many years, and shall [ not trust him 
for the future? This is only a farther 
and more expensive education for the 
work of the ministry : it is but saying 
more closely, ** Will you pay the 
price?” If sheshould die, I shall request 
all my friends never once to mention 
her name to me. I can gather no help 
from what is called friendly con 
dolence. Job’s friends understood 
grief better, when they sat down and 
spake not a word.’—VoL. 1. pp. 129, 
130. 


The following are selected from 
his letters to his wife. 


MY DEAREST LOVE, 

Though you have two letters of 
mine unanswered, and though I have 
nothing to say, yet I will take a few 
moments, which ought to be embraced 
for RECOLLECTION, to write to you. 
So that you will do well to recollect, 
that trs letter comes neither from 4 
sense of duty, nor a matter of business 
—but from a pure desire of pleasing 
you: and you will recollect, that 
would rather preach two sermons, thar 
write one letter. 
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And now what shalll say? I think 
what I began with is the best subject— 
RECOLLECTION. Martha—Martha— 
thouart careful and troubled about ma- 
ny things; but one thing is NEEDFUL ; 
and that one, needful as it is, will be 
forgotten, if we do not set aside a por- 
tion of our time for the purpose. I 
feel that all I know and all I teach, 
willdo nothing for my own soul, if I 
spend my time, as most people do, in 
business or company—even the BEST 
company. My soul starves to death 
in the best company ; and God is of- 
ten lost in prayers and ordinances. 
Enter into thy chamber, said he, and 
shut thy door about thee! Some words 
in Scripture are very emphatical. 
Shut thy door, means much: it means 
—shut out, not only nonsense, but bu- 
siness—not only the company abroad, 
but the company at home: It means— 
let thy poor soul have a little rest and 
refreshment; and God have opportu- 
nity to speak to thee in a small still 
voice, or he will speak in thunder. 

You and I, my love, ought to under- 
stand this, who have heard the loud 
voice so often, in so many ways. I 
am persuaded the Lord would have 
spoken more softly, if we would have 
shut the door: nor do I believe the 
children would have fallen into the fire 
nor out of the window, in the mean 
time. Let us, I say, think of this: 
for who can tell what the next loud 
callmay say? It has called for our 
children already, and it may next call 
for us. ; ; 

But I will not press this subject, for 
| recollect your spirits are weak. 
However, go into thy chamber, and 
shut the door—and pray for me, that, 
after 1 have preached so often to this 
people, I may not be left to undo in 
private, what | am labouring to do in 
public. 

Be sure, while I ask you never to 
forget me in your prayers, that you 
are never forgotten in mine—such as 
they are, (and which I often fear are 
more calculated to affront God than 
please him:) but pray I must, and I 
KNow that I do not pray in vain, nor 
can you. pp. 92, 93. 

_ . + * 
MY DEAREST LOVE, 

In all things that respect your pres- 
ent journey, your health his to be first 
considered, and then your pleasure. 
I shall again say, let not my desire tp 
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see you prevent your enjoying either 
to the utmost of your wish or judg- 
ment: but, when I say this, do not 
suppose I therefore am unconcerned 
whether you come home or no. _ [| 
have never had sucha feeling for a mo- 
ment since you left me; and I pray 
God nothing may ever arise to cause 
it to exist, for an unhappy interval how- 
ever sHorT. Come home whenever 
you see it proper: and, if I can give 
you another journey with myself this 
year I will. You may depend upon it 
J shall be doubly watchful over the 
children, and be very faithful to my 
promise to tell you truly the state of 
affairs. 

Your little daughter goes to Church 
three times a day, much in the spirit 
of too many of my hearers. She, how- 
ever, behaves very well. I suppose 
you must be weary, by this time, of 
looking onthe sea. Endeavour, there- 
fore, to turn your eyes to a greater 
ocean, and 


“ Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn 
shore, 
Of that vast ocean you must sailsosoon!” 


I am highly gratified in hearing from 
you; but should rather you would come 
than send. The workmen will have 
finished very soon, and all things be 
ready for your reception. 

While my house is sitting in order 
I cannot look on any part of it with- 
out thinking of what musv follow and 
may very soon—Thou shalt die, and 
not live. The great Mr. Howe has 
written a long and fine discourse, on 
‘“‘the Vainity of Man:” should we 
think this necessary? Nor would it 
be so, were men soBER; but means 
must be used to convince drunken men, 
that they are not only drunken but dy- 
ing men. 

Pray make use of your present leis- 
ure for winding up your mind in spir- 
ituals. Every thing else (that is not 
necessary for the pilgrimage) is worse 
than folly. It is one grand advantage 
in death, that we shall get clear of 
these rocks and sands for ever. In 
the mean time, there is one rock here, 
upon which a man may stand and 
smile. 

The Lord bless you, my dear crea- 
ture, and him, with you, who remains, 
&c. &c. pp. 98, 99. 


” o * * 
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—You cannot think hew much I 
felt in leaving you in that solitary 
place, so like exile; and though I wish 
you to stay as long as you feel it ne- 
cessary for the child, yet I shall be 
glad to hear that you feel it no longer 
so. Thechilidren are quite well, and 
our little son has quite forgotten you 
and me and the whole world, by reason 
of a new hoop which he trundles with- 
out ceasing. It would be well if new 
trifles and old ones were confined to 
children of his age. 

I got well soon after I got home : 
but it was not an unprofitable journey 
to me; for I had time at Chrysal to 
wind up by reflection. Life is hurried 
through in business, and I cannot ab- 
stract enough for my soul’s health. I 
advise you, when your attention to the 
child can be remitted, to use your sol- 
itude for the saine purpose. 

The painters finish to-morrow. I 
never think of repairing the house we 
have but it occurs that we are but 
covering our coffin, or making «a place 
to die in. Before we shall need an- 
other painting, we shall both be of 
darker hue than the walls we leave. 
But, perhaps, this is too gloomy a 
strain to be continued ; and, therefore, 
let me rather say we shall have left a 
poor clay tenement, too old to repair, 
for a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

In short, despair and hope are the 
fundamentals of Christianity—that is, 
to despair of keeping ‘or repairing 
that which musT FALL, and to hope 
for that which wILL sATISF¥ AND NEV- 
ER FAIL.—pp. 99, 100. 


We are now to consider Mr.C.’s 
Christian and ministerial character. 

‘*It might have been expected,”’ 
says his excellent biographer,‘‘from 
Mr.Cecil’s earliest displays of char- 
acter, that he was formed to be an 
instrument of extensive evil or of 
eminent good. ‘There was a DE- 
CISION--a DARING—-an UNTAMEABLE- 
NEss in the structure of his mind 
even when a boy, combined with a 
tone of authority and command, 
and a talent in the exercise of these 
qualities, to which the minds of his 
associates yielded an implicit sub- 
jection. Fear of consequences 
never entered into his view. Op- 
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position, especially if accompanied 
by any thing like severity or oppres- 
sion, awakened unrelenting resis- 
tance.” 

Yet this lofty and invincible spirit 
was associated with a generous and 
noble disposition; with a native con- 
tempt of every thing mean and dis- 
honorable ; and with many excellent 
traits of character. And when the 
strong and daring powers of Mr.C.’s 
mind were subdued by grace, and 
directed to their proper objects of 
pursuit, as might be expected, he 
became an eminent disciple of 
Christ. His Christian character 
was marked by disinterestedness ; 
ardour of devotion ; decision ; and 
an unwearied philanthropy. He 
consecrated himself with all that he 
possessed to the service of his 
Master ; trusting with implicit con- 
fidence to Providence for the sup- 
port of himself and his family; 
‘* and though he was often in straits, 
he felt at such times something like 
a man who has little or nothing in 
his pPuRsE, yet is not anxiously 
careful, knowing that he has at his 
BANKER’s sufficient for all his 
wants.”’ p. 64. 

His views of the sacred office 
were sublime and holy. The fol- 
lowing are his ideas on that subject, 
expressed in his own language. 


‘‘T have set out,” he said, “ with 
levity in the pulpit. It was above two 
years before I could get the victory 
over it, though I strove under sharp 
piercings of conscience. My plan was 
wrong. I had bad counsellors. — 
thought preaching was only entering 
the pulpit and letting off a sermon. 
I really imagined this was trusting 
to God, and doing the thing cleverly. 
I talked with a wise and pious man on 
the subject. ‘There’s nothing,’ saidhe, 
like appealing to facts.’ We sat 
down and named names. We found 
men in my habit disreputable. This 
first set my mind right. I saw such 
a man might sometimes succeed: but] 
saw, at the same time, that whoever 
would succeed in his general interpre- 
tations of Scripture, and would have 
his ministry that of a workman that 
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needeth not to be ashamed—must be a 
laboriots man. What can be pro- 
duced by men who refuse this labour ? 
afew raw notions, harmless perhaps 
in themselves, but false as stated by 
them. What then should a young 
minister do? His office says, ‘ Go to 
your books. Go to retirement. Go 
to prayer.’ ‘No!’ says the enthusi- 
ast, ‘Go to preach. Go and bea 
witness!’ A witness of what? He 
don’t know !”—pp. 149, 150. 
ae w Bo Te ae 


“A minister is a Levite. In gen- 
eral he has, and he is to have, no in- 
heritance among his brethren. Oth- 
ermen are not Levites. They must 
recur to means, from which a minis- 
ter has no right to expect any thing. 
Their affairs are all the little transac- 
tions of this world. But a minister is 
called and set apart for a high and 
sublime business. His transactions 
are to be between the living and the 
dead—between heaven and earth ; and 
he must stand as with wings on his 
shoulders. He must look, therefore, 
for every thing in his affairs to be done 
for him and before his eyes. I am at 
a loss to conceive how a minister, with 
right feelings, can plot and contrive 
fora Living. If he is told that there 
is such a thing for him if he will make 
such an application, and that it is to be 
so obtained, and so only, all is well—but 
not a step farther. It is in vain how- 
ever, to put any man on acting in this 
manner, if he be not a Levite in prin- 
ciple and in character. These must 
be the expressions of a nature com- 
municated to him from God—a high 
principle of faith begetting simplicity. 
He must be an eagle towering toward 
heaven on strong pinions. The barn- 
door hen must continue to scratch her 
grains out of the dunghill.—pp. 135. 


Mr. C. reduced these just and 
noble sentiments to practice. Win- 
ning souls to Christ was the great 
end of his ministry ; and to accom- 
lish this end he was ready to make 
any sacrifice. He not only toiled 
more abundantly than his strength 
Would permit, but he would not 
suffer any pecuniary considerations 
‘0 prevent the attendance of any 
upon his ministry. To his hearers 
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he might truly say, “I seek not 
yours but you.”’ 

** To conciliate one of his parish- 
es, he left the tythes to be fixed by 
three neighbouring farmers; and 
used every other means to gain the 
affection of his parishioners. There 
also he sought not theirs but them : 
and when his son remonstrated 
with him on the occasion, he repli- 
ed, “If by taking one guinea more 
I should excite prejudices in a sin- 
gle mind against my message, I 
should defeat my great project in 
coming to this place.‘ 

The same spirit is manifested in 
the following conversation which 
he had with a friend on the subject 
of tithes at Chobham. 


** My tythes produce only so much”—- 

** Why do you not increase them ?” 

“We fixed on a sum, and, as it ap- 
peared something like satisfactory to 
the landholders, I determined not to 
raise them, though they were at their 
own price.” 

“Sir, you are not doing even con- 
sciencious justice to your family. I 
am persuaded, from my experience in 
tythes, that your parish, from its ex- 
tent, would yield much more per 
year, in tythe only—-exclusively of 
your glebe,” &c. 

“So I have understood. But, my 
dear friend, tythes are an obnoxious 
property; and every increase creates 
bitterness of spirit. Why, sir, though 
my parishioners had them on their own 
terms, one of them the first year came 
to me and said he could not pay, plead- 
ing some loss with which my tythes 
were not in the least degree connect- 
ed.” 

‘“ But, sir, why not appoint your 
friend Mr. , to receive for you ?” 

‘“* That would be doing by deputy a 
thing disagreeable to myself.” 

‘“‘ Admitting all the motives clearly 
implied by your answers, yet, sir, how 
do you divest yourself of the force of 
the argument derived from that law, 
which declares a man censurable, who 
does not to the utmost of his power 
take care of those of his own house- 
hold ?” 

*““T was permitted to go to Chob- 
ham to preach the Gospel. What. 
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ever as their Minister I could recieve, 
without heart-burnings, was all well; 
but, to raise an income by compulsion, 
(whatever I might do with one already 
raised,) I could not. I therefore told 
them, that, if they would attend to 
the knowledge of the truth, I would 
never quarrel about their tythes. If 
I thought I should make one man step 
back one pace in his way to the at- 
tainment of the truth, through a sus- 
picion that I sought my interest more 
than their eternal happiness, | would 
not receive one guinea of them. My 
dear friend, 1 have again and again 
considered this subject, and I am to 
be content with what is sent me. It 
will not do for a Minister of the Gos- 
pel of Peace to be raising the revenue 
of the Church and driving the people 
from it. We have too much of this at 
this day. If, in the spirit of peace, 
more was designed for me, I should 
have it. My people seem content, and 
things must remain as they are with 
regard to what they pay me. If they 
will now but hear and receive the 
truth, it is all I shall ever ask of 
them.’’—pp. 122. 


After having exhibited so many 
proofs of Mr.C.’s Christian charac- 
ter, it is unnecessary to add that he 
was evangelical in doctrine and 


practice. It may be profitable how- 
ever to notice his ideas of the word 
METHODIST, as used by those who 
do not give the clearest evidence 
of having been baptized into the 
spirit of Christianity, while they 
are extremely zealous to maintain 
a particular form of godliness. 
The fcllowing is an extract from 
the Memoirs of his friend Cadogan, 
who had dismissed his too pious 
assistant, Mr. Hallward, for being 
what he considered a Methodist. 
Mr. Cadogan afterward however, 
from a more experimental acquaint- 
ance with religion acknowledged 
his error; became much attached 
to Mr. H.; requested his return; 
and was himself branded with the 
like opprobrious epithet. 


There are two notions annexed to 
to the term Methodist, in which all 
others seem to be included. The first 
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of these notions is the more geneyal 
and accepted one; and, under this, it 
signifies any man who is more earnest 
and active about the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus than his neighbour. 
Such an one being a character distin- 
guished from the world, the world has 
always had a name to mark this pecul- 
iarity of character. There wasa time 
in which the term of Christian was 4 
name of infamy; but when this term 
no longer distinguished the true fol. 
lower of Christ from the world call- 
ed Christian, malice or accident pro 
duced some new term of distinction, 
such as that of Wickliffe, Lollard, 
&c. &c. among us. 

Methodist, however, is the present 
term for one who has too much vi 
tal and practical Christianity for th 
bulk of professed Christians, and of 
course for the world at large ; and | 
shall affirm without fear, that what 
ever be the rank, talents, and gener 
al respectability of such an one—how 
ever steady and consistent his attach 
ment and conformity to the establish 
ed church—however free from eccen 
tricity and irregularity in his walk— 
yet let him be in earnest and in actio: 
as a Christian, and he shall be a proo’ 
of my remark : 

Fenum habet in eornu, longe fuge— 

Some, indeed, have thought, that by 
a nice adjustment of their phrases, 
habits, and connections, they miglit 
maintain the truth, and yet escape the 
term. I pity from my heart an hon- 
est man making such fruitlessattempts. 
He is another Sysphus. He may b 
wise, but he is not wise enough: he 
does not see, that so far as he is of the 
world, the world will love its own, and 
no further. Must he, however, trow 
conscience enter his protest? Let 
him do it in God’s name; but let him 
know that so far as he does it in sym- 
plicity and godly sincerity, the world 
will come forward with theirs.—pp 
180, 181. 

&° 7@ one See er bee 

‘*Who that is acquainted with such 
characters as Luther, Wickliffe, Lat- 
mer, Leighton, &c. &c. can doubt for 
a moment as to what name would be 
imposed upon them, were they living 
among us. Now if we look at this 
term in such a vague, vulgar, invid!: 
ous application of it, then Mr. Hall- 
ward certainly was, and is a strict 
Methodist: so was his late vicar Mr 
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Talbot: and so most unequivocally, 
became the new vicar, who dismissed 
him: and so I earnestly pray God the 
writer of these Memoirs may live and 
die. pp- 181, 182. 


Itis very obvious that the really 
pious, by whatever name they may 
be called, and to whatever sect 
they may belong, have essentially 
the same views and feelings res- 
pecting the fundamental doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity. They 
have all been created anew by the 
same spirit, and made partakers of 
the same holiness. It is not to be 
accounted strange therefore if they 
should demonstrate the oneness of 
principle by which they are influ- 
enced by exercising toward each 
other Christian charity, and by com- 
bining their efforts for the promo- 
tion of those great objects of Chris- 
tian benevolence in which they feel 
acommon interest. It is not to be 
accounted strange if they should 
manifest a greater zeal in the cause 
of Christ, and should exhibit more 
of the genuine spirit of the gospel, 
than the formal professors of the 
diflerent denominations to which 
they respectively belong. Nor is 
it strange if the worldling and the 
pharisees of every religious sect 
should agree in fixing upon them 
a few invidious epithets, such as 
Methodist, enthusiast, fanatic, vi- 
sionary. Generally speaking, 
these are only names ‘‘ which peo- 
ple who have no religion give to 
those who have.’’ But let not the 
zealous adherents to particular 
forms and creeds, and who are 
more anxious to defend the pecu- 
liar tenets of their sect than to pat- 
ronize the philanthropy of the gos- 
pel, take the alarm when they see 
the different companies of Christian 
soldiers marshalling themselves oan 
the same field under the same ban- 
ner. "The cause of Christ will suf- 


ter no injury from this combination; 
and possibly opponents had better 
Suspend their animadversions till 
they inquire whether this union of 
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Christians do not proceed from the 
spirit of the gospel, and do not 
exhibit a greater proof of the one- 
ness and vitality of godliness than 
they are aware of. 

Before we dismiss the subject of 
Mr. C.’s ministerial character, we 
ought briefly to notice his humility, 
decision, and power of exciting the 
attention of his hearers. ‘I‘hese 
peculiar traits of his character are 
illustrated in the subjoined extracts. 


Mr. Cecil gave me, one day, the 
following remarkable illustration of this 
subject, [humility,] in his own case : 
“It is a nice question in casuistry— 
How fur aman may feel complacency 
in the exercise of talent. A hawk ex- 
ults on his wing: he skims and sails, 
delighting in the consciousness of his 
powers. I know nothing of this feel- 
iug. Dissatisfaction accompanies me, 
in the study and in the pulpit. I never 
made a sermon with which | felt satis- 
fied. I never preached asermon, with 
which I was satisfied. I have always 
present to my mind such a conception 
of what miaur be done,I sometimes hear 
the thing so done, that what I do falls 
very far beneath what it seems to me 
it should be. Some sermons which ] 
have heard have made me sick of my 
own foramonthafterwards. Many min- 
isters have no conception of any thing 
beyond their own world: they com- 
pare themselves only with themselves ; 
and perhaps, they must do so; if | 
could give them my views of their 
ministry, without changing the men, 
they would be ruined; while now they 
are eminent instruments in Ged’s hands. 
But some men see too much beyond 
themselves for theirown comfort. Per- 
Laps complacency in the exercise of tal- 
ent, be it what it may, is hardly to be 
separated, in such & wretched heart as 
man’s, from pride. It seems to me 
that this dissatisfaction with myself, 
is the inessenger sent to buffet me and 
keep me down. In other men the 
separation between complacency and 
pride may be possible ; but I scarcely 
think it is so in me.”’=—p. 119. 


It is almost needless to add, that Mr. 
Cecil possessed remarkable decision of 
character. When he went to Oxford 
he had made a resciution of restricting 
himself to a quarter of an hour daily, 
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in playing the violin: on which imstru- 
ment he greatly excelled, and of which 
he was extravagantly fond: but he 
found it impracticable to adhere to his 
determination; and had so frequentty 
to lament the loss of time in this fas- 
cinating amusement, that, with the 
noble spirit which characterized him 
through life, he cut his strings, and 
never afterward replaced them. He 
studied for a painter; and, after he 
had changed his object, retained a 
fondness and a taste for the art: he 
was once called to visit a sick lady, in 
whose room there was a painting 
which so strongly attracted his notice, 
that he found his attention diverted 
from the sick person, and absorbed by 
the painting: from that moment he 
formed the resolution of mortifying a 
taste, which he found so intrusive, and 
so obstructive to him in his nobler pur- 
suits; and determined never afterward 
to frequent the exhibition. p. 125. 


Mr. Cecil had the power of exciting 
and pre serving attention above most 
men. All his effort was directed, first 
to engage attention, and then to repay 
it—to allure curiosity, and then to 
gratify it. 

Till the attention was gained, he 
felt that nothing could be effected on 
the mind. Sometimes he would have 
recourse to unusual methods, suited 
indeed to his auditory, to awaken and 
fix their minds. ‘1 was once preach- 
ing,” he said, ‘“‘a charity sermon, 
where the congregation was very 
large, and chiefly of the lower order. 
I found it impossible, by my. usual 
method of preaching, to gain their at- 
tention. It was in the atternoon, and 
my hearers seemed to meet nothing in 


my preaching, which was capable of 


rousing them out of the stupefaction 
of a full dinner. Some lounged, and 
some turned their backs on me. ‘1 
MUST HAVE ATTENTION, I said to my- 
self. ‘Il witt be heard.’ The case 
was desperate; and, in despair, I 
sought a desperate remedy. I ex- 
claimed aloud, *‘ Last Monday morn- 
ing aman was hanged at Tyburn.’ 
Instantly the face of things was chang- 
ed! All was silence and expectation! 
I caught their ear, and retained it 
through the sermon.” This anecdote 
leads me to observe that Mr. Cecil 
had, in an unusual degree, the talent 
of adapting his ministry to his congre- 


gation. While he was, for instance. 
preaching on the same day at Loth. 
bury, at St. John’s, morning and af. 
ternoon, and at Spitalfields in the eye. 
ning—he found four congregations at 
these places, in many respects, quite 
distinct from one. another; and yet he 
adapted his preaching, with admirab) 
skill, to meet their habits of thinking. 

But when he had gained the atten. 
tion, he was ever on the watch not to 
weary. He seemed to have contin. 
ually before his eyes the sentiments of 
our great critic and moralist :* “Te. 
diousness is the most fatal of all fauits 
negligences or errors are single and |o 
cal, but tediousness pervades tly 
whole: other faults are censured, and 
forgotten; but the power of tedious 
ness propagates itself. He that is 
weary the first hour, is more weary 
the second; as_ bodies forced into mo- 
tion, contrary to their tendency, pass 
more and more slowly through every 
successive interval of space.” Mr 
Cecil would say, ** You have a certain 
quantity of attention to work on: make 
the best use of it while it lasts. The 
iron will cool, and then nothing, or 
worse than nothing, is done. If a 
preacher will leave unsaid all vain re- 
petitions, and watch against undu 
length in his entrance and width in his 
discussion, he may limit a written ser- 
mon to half an hour, and one from 
notes to forty minutes; and this time 
he should not allow himself to exceed. 
except on special occasions.” pp. 138, 
139. 

Of Mr. C.’s learning, and pulpit 
talents, his biographer speaks in 
the highest terms of commendation 
He pronounces him to have been 
among the first, and perhaps thi 
very first preacher of his day. Ws 
have no doubt respecting Mr. C.’s 
extensive learning, and his intens¢ 
application to study. We doubt 
not that his sublime views of Chris 
tianity and of the pastoral ofhice— 
his ardour of feeling as a philan- 
thropist and a Christian—his hu- 
mility—his originality and strength 
of mind—his discriminating judg- 
ment, and nice observance of cha- 
racter, qualified him in no common 
degree to become an eminent and 


* Lives of the Poets, Vol. III. p. Jo. 
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successful preacher of that faith 
which he once denied. But if we 
must form our estimate of his qual- 
ifications for the desk from the 
Sermons contained in these vol- 
umes, we shall dissent from the 
liberal commendation bestowed by 
the biographer. ‘The sermons are 
defective in many particulars, and 
as we have already intimated, they 
fall far below what we had antici- 
pated from a mind capable of pro- 
ducing such brilliant and solid frag- 
ments as are scattered through the 
‘Remains.”’ Had we been in- 
formed that the whole of the dis- 
courses were taken down by ste- 
nographers, our business would 
have been chiefly with the publish- 
er; but many of them were pre- 
pared for the press by their author, 
and from comparison of these with 
the **sermons taken in short hand 
from Mr. Cecil’s preaching’? we 
are obliged to exculpate the ste- 
nographer from the charge of un- 
faithfulness, or insufficiency. We 
say then, that the sermons are de- 
ficient in systematic theology—in 
delineation of Christian character 
—and that they are altogether too 
short to do justice to the important 
subjects on which they are found- 
ed. We condemn as heartily as 
did Mr. C., unnecessary metaphys- 
ical dis tinctions, and nice-drawn 
speculations: with these the preach- 
er should have nothing to do—but 
we wish to see in every collection 
of sermons, the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity fully stated, 
illustrated and defended : we wish 
to see Christian character exhibit- 
ed in all its details, and guarded 
against every counterfeit—and we 
wish to see every important subject 
in theology drawn out to a becom- 
ing length. Whereas in the dis- 
courses before us, and they are nu- 
merous, we do not find the doc- 
trines of repentance, faith, justifi- 
cation, regeneration, and atonement 
distinctly stated, and explained— 
ve do not find any full length por- 
trait of the Christian character ; nor 


do we find that the sermons in gener- 
al occupy more than about nine duo- 
decimo and not very closely printed 
pages. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to an important subject in so 
stinted a measure of time. ‘Take 
for instance, the Sermon on the 
‘* Duty of watchfulness,’’? Mark xiii. 
35, 36, 37. Is the space of fifteen 
minutes sufficient to prepare the 
mind of the hearer; to explain the 
nature and duty of watchfulness ; 
to show in what sense the coming 
of ** the Master of the house” is to 
be understood ; and to impress the 
audience with the full importance 
of watchfulness ? There are many 
things in this discourse assumed 
without proof; and the transitions 
from one point to another are too 
abrupt. ‘The impression made up- 
on the mind is not distinct, nor deep 
enough, from the fact that the seal is 
not perfect, and that it was removed 
too soon. The same remarks will 
apply to nearly all the discourses. 
The exordium in most instances 
is quite too short: The sermon on 
‘* Felix trembling,” Acts xxiv. 25, 
is a specimen: ‘* We may lay it 
down as a maxim, that soon, or 
late, pride and power will sink be- 
fore truth and righteousness. 

let us, 

1. State the case of the tert. 

2. Draw some general inferences 
from the subject.” 

Probably Mr. C. was led into 
the opposite extreme by a dislike of 
tediousness ; and by obse rving the 
unprofitableness of Jaboured and 
useless distinctions, and protracted 
discussions. He seems to have 
gone too far beyond the advice 
which Newton gave to one of his 
friends. The conversation is re- 
lated in Cecil’s Memoirs of New- 
ton. Mr. N. had a friend ‘* who 
affected great acc uracy in his dis- 
courses; and who,’’ on a sabbath 
in his hearing, *‘ had nearly occu- 
pied an hour on several laboured 
and nice distinctions made in his 
subject. As he had a high esti- 
mation of Mr. N.’s judgment he 
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enquired of him, as they walked 
home, whether he thought the dis- 
tinctions just now insisted on were 
full and judicious. Mr. N. said he 
thought them not full, as a very 
important one had been omitted. 
‘*What can that be?” said the 
minister: ‘‘for I had taken more 
than ordinary care to enumerate 
them fully.’’ I think not, replied 
Mr. N., ‘‘for when. many of your 
congregation had travelled several 
miles for a meal, I think you should 
not have forgotten the important 
distinction which must ever exist 
between meat and bones.”’ 

We think that Mr. C. was rather 
too much afraid of the bones? Or 
perhaps the ardour of his feelings— 
for his discourses are all on practical 
subjects—intruded too much on his 
patience of discussion, and led him 


to aim directly at the awakening of 


devotional feelings, when his pur- 
pose might have been better accom- 
plished and with more lasting effect, 
had he taken more pains to lodge 
in the understanding of his hearers 
a previous conviction of the truths 
he urged upon their attention. He 
has illustrated his own character in 
the following extract from his wri- 
tings. ‘*A man who gets into the 
habit of i inquiring about properties 
and expediences and occasions, 
often spends his life without doing 
any thing to the purpose. The 
state of the world is such, and so 
much depends on action, that every 
thing seems to say to every man, 
** Do something ! ‘* Doit, Do it!” 
This is very weil, and yet we 
must first know what to do, before 
we do it! But perhaps had we 
heard these discourses from the 
lips of their author we should not 
have dissented from the high enco- 
mium bestowed upon him by his 
excellent friend and biographer. 
‘ The press is a fierce and search- 
i. ordeal for the man of eloquence; 
aor is it,by any means, a fair test 
of the power of living oratory. 
Whitfield, the 
preachers, came 


ferth from the 


most powerful of 
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press stripped of every attribute of 
might or majesty.”’ ‘To conclude 
then, although we cannot recom- 
mend Mr. Cecil’s sermons as mod- 
els, yet for their originality, felicity 
in illustrating the scriptures, and 
tendency to awaken a pure and ar- 
dent spirit of devotion, we think 
them worthy of notice ; and viewing 
them, with the apothegms, and bi- 
ographical sketches in connexion 
with the ‘‘ Remains,’ we do not 
hesitate to pronounce these vol- 
umes deserving of a general and 
frequent perusal. 


—— 


The Good Pastor. A Sermon 
preached in the city of Boston be- 
fore the Pastoral Association of 
Massachusetts. May 31, 1826 
By Heman Humphrey, D. D 
President of Amherst College 


We know not a better way of 
characterizing the sermon before 
us, or the writings, generally, which 
Dr. H. has given to the public, than 
to say of them, in the world’s phrase, 

that they are truly ‘ business-like. 
There is no adventuring into pro- 
found metaphysical speculations, 
which, like speculations in trade, 
serve chiefly to founder the adven- 
turer and set the world astare ; no 
solicitude for culling and arranging 
fine ornaments which, like public 
shows in a city, tend only to call 
men off from their proper employ- 
ments: but a straight-forwardness 
to the work of convincing and per- 
suading men on the plain and in- 
portant truths and duties which a- 
fect their interests, to which he 
summons all the power derived from 
a vigorous intellect and exuber 
ant fancy. He shews us, clearly 
enough, that he might plunge into 
profound depths or soar aloft to 
sublime heights for the mere amuse- 
ment of himself and others ; but he 
chooses to walk on earth among his 
fellow-men and do them good. We 
like to see this in him, alw ays: and 
could such a manner 


ase 


in no c 
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have been more appropriate and at- 
tractive than in the delivery of the 
present discourse, while he occupi- 
ed the delicate station of an ad- 
monisher not merely of his breth- 
renin faith but his brethren in of- 
fice. 

Dr. H. will excuse us for this 
prief delineation of his manner, 
done for the eye and the benefit of 
others; and we shall pass peace- 
ably to give our very curt descrip- 
tion of the contents of the sermon. 
The title of the discourse, quoted 
above, will inform those of our 
readers who have not already learn- 
ed the subject of it, that it treats of 
the good pastor—what he is—what 
is necessary to constitute one-— 
what is demanded of the minister 
who would be one. The division 


of the subject is simple, compre- 
hending the qualifications he should 
possess, the example he must exhi- 
bit. the active duties he is to per- 
form. 

In speaking of the qualifications 


necessary to constitute a good pas- 
tor, Dr. H. mentions, with much 
interest, that of maturity i in age and 
judgment. The qualifications of 
piety, good natural abilities, educa- 
tion, and prudence, were the more 
obvious : but in stating this, he had 
to contend with the ardour of youth- 
ful benevolence which is so prone 
to overlook wisdom and to precipi- 
late the raw recruit at once into the 
ranks of veterans and the fore front 
of battle ; and with much earnest- 
ness he recommends to the young 
candidate, a course of preparatory 
missionary labors, previous to set- 
tlement with a people and taking 
the over-sight of a church. In the 
course of his remarks on this sub- 
ject, he says : 


They seem to think, that the earlier 
4 man enters the spiritual field, the 
longer time he will have to labour; and 
that the amount of good done must be ex- 

etly proportional to the time employ- 
ed in doing it. But I conceive it is by 
nO meane certain, that a young man 
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who takes the oversight ef a church 
and congregation at the age of twenty- 
one or two, will labour more years in 
the vineyard, than another who is or- 
dained at twenty-eight, or even later ; 
or than he himself would, had he 
waited a few years longer. On the 
contrary, I am strongly inclined to 
think, that upon an average, those 
ministers who are settled near the 
age of thirty, actually preach as many 
years as those who commence eight, 
or ten years earlier. And there are 
obvious reasons why it should be so. 
The work of the ministry is a great 
work. The duties of a pastor are ex- 
tremely arduous, especially at first. 
They require much physical as well 
as intellectual vigour. But the con- 
stitution is not ordinarily consoli- 
dated much under the age of thirty. 
From twenty to twenty-five it is yet 
in its greenness, and of course incapa- 
ble of sustaining that constant pres- 
sure of care and toil, which is insepar- 
able from the pastoral office. Hence, 
chiefly, so many invalids in the sacred 
profession. Hence so many blighted 
hopes, bereaved churches, and ‘early 
graves. Let our youthful Levites 
then, who are chiding the sluggish 
years that keep them away from the 
alter, repress their premature aspira- 
tions, and rather esteem themselves 
happy in being allowed ample time 
for preparation. They will find it 
quite another thing to have the care 
of one or two thousand souls, from 
what they are apt to anticipate ; and 
after a year’s experience will be much 
more likely to wish they had waited 
longer, than to regret that they did 
not settle sooner. 

But supposing it morally certain, 
that the minister who enters the desk 
at twenty, will labour ten years longer 
than if he had waited till thirty, it by 
no means follows that he will do more 
good. The usefulness of a minister, 
for any given time, must depend upon 
his Christian experience, his theologi- 
cal attainments, the maturity of his 
judgment, the weight of his personal 
character, and his acquaintance with 
men and things. And it cannot sure- 
ly be doubted, that other things being 
equal, the man of thirty has a sounder 
judgment, and more general know]- 
edge, and greater weight of character, 
and in short, is in most respects bet- 
ter qualified for the pastoral office 
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than the youth of twenty-one. Of 
course, the former enters the sacred 
profession under far better advantages 
than the latter, and with the same de- 
gree of zeal and faithfulness can do 
more good in the same time. 

I appeal to you my brethren wheth- 
er you have not known young preach- 
ers of fine talents and great promise, 
exceedingly deficient in pastoral! qual- 
ifications, and of course extremely em- 
barassed in discharging the ordinary 
duties of the ministry? Has not the use- 
fulness of some been greatly circum- 
scribed by rashness, by timidity, or by 
palpable errors in judgement, which 
the ripening of a few more years might 
have prevented? For my own part, 
I cannot but think, that many of the 
difficulties which ultimately end in dis- 
mission, originate in the want of age 
and experience at first; and that from 
the same causes, not a few are led in 
the commencement of their ministry, 
to sacrifice their own judgement and 
independence, so as never to gain that 
influence, either at home or abroad, 
which might have been established and 
turned to the very best account. 

Indeed, when we turn our attention 
for one moment to the responsibilities 
of the pastoral office; when we think 
of its ever varying, and continually 
pressing and ardous duties; when we 
consider what maturity of Christian 
experience, what wisdom, what pru- 
dence, what meekness, what forbear- 
ance are required ;—how can a youth 
just passing from his minority, a child 
alinost, be adequate to such a station ? 
especially, how can he grow up to his 
full stature under all the pressure of 
weekly preparations for the desk, of 
hourly hindrances and exhausting pa- 
rochial duties, in a great and popular 
congregation? Will you insist upon 
age and experience in your represen- 
tative at a foreign court, or in any sta- 
tion of great civil responsibility at 
home, and at the same time, count 
these qualifications unimportant in the 
aibassador of Christ, in one to whom 
are committed the eternal interests of 
thousands ? 


We will not follow Dr. H. through 
what he says of pastoral example, 
relative to the particular virtues of 
Christian forgiveness, temperance, 
industry, and hospitality, or threugh 
the illustrations, enbon-point, by 
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which he places these so clearly 
and prominently before us; nor 
will we touch particularly, on the 
circle of pastoral duties which, like 
one who has himself moved in them, 
he exhibits so familiarly and im 
pressively to his brethren ; for we 
shall be tempted to transgress, too 
far, the limits assigned to these no- 
tices of sermons. 

We shall add a word only, to ex- 
press our cordial approbation of the 
method, adopted by the ministers 
who compose the Pastoral Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, for aiding 
one another in their duties as pas- 
tors in the churches ; and to com- 
mend it, for adoption, to all their 
brethren in office. For, we would 
respectfully inquire, is there suffi. 
cient attraction given to the great 
object of aiding one another in pas- 
toral duties, by those existing bodies 
among Congregational and Presby- 
terian clergymen, which meet as 
legislatures and judicial tribunals 
to act upon the concerns of the 
Church and its members public and 
private ? And will not the partic- 
ular duty of mutual watchfulness 
and admonition, be discharged with 
more wisdom and faithfulness and 
love, and be followed with more ex- 
cellent results on the character of 
ministers, when, throwing off the 
secular feelings of public agents 
managing the concerns of others, 
they assemble specifically for this 
one and sole purpose, to inquire 
into themselves,—-to search out 
their own faults, to learn their own 
duties, to improve their own graces, 
to exhort and admonish one anoth- 
er, and to look unitedly in prayer 
to the Head of the Church and its 
pastors, for his blessing on them, as 
brethren alike sustaining the re- 
sponsibilities and burdens of the 
pastoral office ? 

Whatever methods the ministers 
of Christ may adopt for this pur- 
pose, whether to convene in those 
private and friendly circles of neigh- 
boring ministers which, we know, 
in many places have been establish- 
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ed for mutual improvement, or in 
more general and public bodies like 
this Pastoral Association, the duty 
is one which must commend itself 
to the conscience of every pastor 
inthe sight of God. We who hold 
to the system of mutuality and not 
of episcopacy, say with Baxter, in 
the introduction to the Reformed 
Pastor, on comparing the mutual 
duty of brethren in the ministry 
with the mutual duty of brethren in 
the faith: ‘*We have therefore 
need to be warned, and awakened, 
‘if not instructed) as well as they. 
So that I confess, I think we should 
meet together more frequently, if 
we had nothing else to do but this. 
And we should deal as plainly and 
closely with one another, as the 
most serious among us do with our 
flocks ; lest, if they only have the 
sharp admonitions and reproofs, 
they only should be ‘ sound and ho- 
ly in the faith.’ ”’ 

The Pastoral Association have 
undertaken this duty : and have al- 
ready received in this discourse and 
those which have preceded it, able 
instructions, and powerful admoni- 
tions, to guide and animate them in 
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their labors. In thethree discour- 
ses already delivered, the wide 
fields of prayer, preaching, and 
conduct, have been entered upon ; 
and now there remains free scope 
for speciality and minuteness in re- 
gard to each, in the discourses 
which are to follow. But whether 
they who are to come after as the 
public admonishers of their breth- 
ren in this Association, shall go 
forward in the paths now opened 
before them, or go back for the sake 
of faithful remembrance, these liv- 
ing discourses, steeped with the ex- 
perience of the age, coming warm 
from the heart and lips of active la- 
borers in the field, must, notwith- 
standing the able treatises on the 
pastoral offce bequeathed us by the 
wisdom and experience of former 
ages, be numbered among the most 
powerful stimulants and refreshing 
cordials which can be presented to 
the pastors of the churches for their 
animation and comfort, amid the 
responsibilities, the trials, the vicis- 
situdes, the anxieties which come 
upon them in conducting the people 
of their charge to their Heavenly 
Shepherd. 
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UxireEp Sratres.—Messrs. Bliss and 
White, of New York, have just pub- 
ished a splendid edition of the Prayer 
Book of the Israelites, in the Hebrew 
language, with the literal English 
translation on the opposite page. 

_ The public are encouraged to expect 
the Memoirs of the late venerable ex- 
President Jefferson from his own man- 
uscripts. 

At the annual commencement of 
Alleghany College, May 3d, four 
young gentlemen were graduated, and 
‘en orations delivered, in seven difter- 
nt languages. 


MEXICO.—Mr. Bricham, after a resi- 


dence of two months in Mexico, tnakes 
the following statement respecting that 
city. 

I have only room at present to say, 
that, as regards the appearance of 
Mexico city, its houses, public and pri- 
vate, its streets, &c. it is far superiour 
to any city of the Spanish republics, 
and in many respects superiour to any 
city of our own country. 

The interior of the dwelling-houses 
is by no means equal to the exterior, 
and they are not so well furnished as 
in the South American seaport cities. 
The people, I think, are not generally 
so intelligent, certainly not so refined, 
as the South Americans, and are more 
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superstitious, more jealous of stran- 
gers, and, in point of morals, about the 
same. Priests, monks, and nuns are 
numerous, and yet exert a great influ- 
ence over the people. 

The Scriptures, however, are now 
freely introduced and circulated, and I 
think the demand for them is greater, 
than in any of the southern republics. 
As for the free toleration of religion, it 
cannot be hoped for yet in many years: 
they are a very different people from 
the Buenos Ayreans, as regards toler- 
ation. 

Their colleges are large, some of 
them well endowed, and have many 
students, but their books, and of course 
their instruction, are of the kind in 
vogue in the dark ages. 

A Lancasterian school is now in op- 
eration, and a Mr. Jones, son-in-law 
of Lancaster, has hopes of establishing 
soon a school for teachers. 

The number of Indians in Mexico is 

aa said to be two millions, and un- 
ike any other city in the new world, 
they live and labour in the city itself, 
and suburbs, speaking generally only 
their own tongue, and retaining most 
of their ancient customs. They may 
be regarded as industrious, yet, through 
their great intemperance, are poor and 
miserable. I never see them without 
pitying their hard lot, and thinking of 
the horrible cruelties and abuses, which 
they have received from their Catholic 
conquerors. 


ENGLanp.—Mr. Butler’s ‘“ Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church” has cadl- 
ed forth a great number of publica- 
tions, small and great, in reply; the 
ablest of whichis by Dr. Southey un- 
der the title, “‘ Vindicie Ecclesiw An- 
glicane.” 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has 
questioned the authenticity of the 
“ Treatise on Christian Doctrine” as 
a work of Milton; on what grounds 
we are not informed. The London 
Literary Gazette says his Lordship’s 
opinion receives strong corroboration 
from an autograph letter of Milton’s, 
lately found in the State Paper Office, 
which differs ‘conclusively’ from the 
copy of the Treatise. 


France.—The minister of marine 
has requested the Academy to draw 
up a statement of the various subjects 
to which the attention of the expedi- 
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tion of discovery under Captain Dur. 
ville, in preparation at Toulon, should 
be directed. The vessels are near}; 
equipped. : 

The Academy of Sciences and Let. 
ters at Dijon has proposed, as the sub- 
ject of their prize of eloquence for the 
present year, “‘a comparison between 
Saint Bernard and Bossuet, in respect 
to their writings, their character, and 
the influence which they respectively 
exercised over their contemporaries.” 

The French Academy have elected 
the duke de Montmorency as a mem- 
ber of their learned body. The inau- 
gural oration of the duke was an eulo- 
gium upon St. Vincent de Paul and 
works of Christian charity. M. d 
Chateaubriand followed in nearly the 
same strain. The French literat; 
complain that the literary institutions 
of France is being perverted from the 
purpose for which they were designed, 
to the dissemination of the opinious ot 
the Jesuitical party. 


Swirzerianp.—A Society has been 
established at Berne, with the approba- 
tion of the government, for effecting 
insurances against losses produced by 
hail; which are frequently very serious 
in that country. 


Iraty.-—Pompeti.—-Recent excava- 
tions have brought to light some ver) 
interesting objects—amongst others a 
marble stature, resembling the statues 
of Cicero, a large bronze equestrian 
stature, supposed to be of the Emperor 
Nero, and a complete public bath. 
The latter, indeed, seemed to have 
been abandoned only a few days. I! 
consists of four apartments, being the 
number that the Romans required in 
such establishments. The furnace, the 
cold bath, the warm bath, and the va- 
pour bath, besides the anti-chamber, 
and the place for attendants. ‘The 
rooms are adorned in the most sump- 
tuous manner; the ceilings and walls 
are covered with the most beautiful 
works in stucco, and the floors are o! 
various coloured marble. The top 0! 
the cold bath is a dome, with an apel- 
ture at the top, for the admission 0! 
light. The bath is lower than the 
floor, and about twenty feet square, 
with the interior wholly of white mar 
ble. The royal museum receives @ 
most daily, some interesting addition 
from these excavations. 
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Herculaneum MSS.—The unrolling, 
deciphering, and printing, the Hercu- 
lancum Manuscripts, is said to be pro- 
ceeding with diligence. The following 
are announced as in the press and near- 
ly ready for publication. 

Two treatises on Rhetoric, and one 
on Ethics, by Philodemus; two on Na- 
ture, by Epicurus; one by Chrysippus, 
on Providence; these will be succeed- 
ed by one of Camicus; one of Polistra- 
sus; one of Epicurus. 


Ecyet.—The population of Egypt is 
estimated at 2,514,400 persons of whom 
about 200,000 are Copts, or descend- 
ants ofthe ancient Egyptians: 2,300,000 
are Tellahs, a mixed race of Arabs, 
Persians, Syrians, and Egyptians, and 
14,000 are foreigners. The number 
of villages in the country is 3,475, 
about one half of which are in Lower 
Egypt. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics.—-These 
venerable characters have lately found 
another erudite expositor in Professor 
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Seyffarth, of Leipsic. From the cele- 
brated inscription on the Rosetta Stone, 
and from examining many rolls of pa- 
pyrus, this laborious inquirer is of opin- 
ion that the hieroglyphics in general 
are simply hieratic letters, ornamented 
agreeably to a calligraphic principle. 
He also infers, that both the hieratic 
and demotic letters had their origin in 
the most ancient Phoenician alphabet. 
The Leipsic Literary Journal, which 
contains a notice of this theory, men- 
tions farther, that the learned professor 
reckons the hieroglyphic signs or char- 
acters to amount to about 6000, as four 
or more figures are frequently conjoin- 
edin the formation of one of them. 
We feel more and more convinced that, 
by arranging and comparing the mul- 
titude of ancient Egyptian records, in- 
scriptions on stones and monuments, 
sarcophaguses, papyra, mummy cases, 
&c. &c. which now abound in Europe, 
we shall at length be enabled to deci- 
pher this long buried language of the 
early world. 
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A volume of Sermons, designed to 
be used in Religious Meetings, when 
there is not present a Gospel Minister. 
By Daniel A. Clark, A. M. Ambherst, 
Mass. 1826. 8vo. pp. 328. 

A Sermon, preached at the Aniversa- 
ry of St. John the Baptist, June 24, 
1826,in New-Haven, before Hiram and 
Adelphi Lodges. By Rev. Com. Ben- 
jamin M. Hill, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in New-Haven. Durrie & 
Peck. 

The Christian Philosopher; or the 
connexion of Science and Philosphy 
with Religion. Illustrated with en- 
gravings. By Thomas Dick. 12 mo. 
pp-397. G. & C. Carvill, New-York. 

The History of the Crusaders, for 
the recovery and possession of the Ho- 
ly Land. By Charles Mills. 8vo. pp. 
ct Philadelphia; H. C. Carey & 
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_ A Sermon, preached May 31, 1826, 
in Boston, before the Pastoral associa- 
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tion of Mass. By Heman Humphrey, 
D. D. President of Amherst College. 

A Sermon delivered at Springfield, 
Ms. May 10, 1826, at the ordination of 
the Rev. Rufus Anderson, as an Evan- 
gelist; and of the Rev. Messrs. Josiah 
Brewer, Eli Smith, Cyrus Stone, and 
Jeremiah Stow, to the high and sacred 
office of Christian Missionaries. By 
Warren Fay, Pastor of the First 
Church in Charlestown, Ms. 

The Biblical Repertory, vol. 2. No, 
3. By Charles Hodge, Professor of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature in the 
Princeton Seminary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Moral Characters of Theophras- 
tus, in the Greca Majora, literally 
translated into English. To which 
are subjoined explanatory and Philo- 
logicalnotes. For the useof Students. 
Andover: 1826. 8vo. pp. 36. 

The Diplomacy ofthe United States: 
Being an account ef the Foreign Reg- 
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ulations of the country, from the first 
treaty with France in 1778, tothe treaty 
of Ghent in 1814 with Great Britian. 
Boston: Wells and Lilly. 8 vo. pp. 
376. 

Recollections of the last ten years, 
passed in occasional residences and 
journeyings in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, from Pittsburgh and the Mis- 
souri to the gulf of Mexico, and from 
Florida to the Spanish frontier; in a 
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Series of Letters to the Rev. James 
Fl int of Salem, Mass.: By Timothy 
‘lint, Prine ipal of the Seminary of Ra- 
pide, Louisiana. Boston Cumings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 8vo. pp. 395. , 
The American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Conducted by Professor Sil- 
liman, of Yale College. Vol. XI. No. 
June 1826. New-Haven: A. H. 
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Unrrarianism.—The following is the 
statistical information alluded to by 
our correspondent, at page 409 of the 
present Number. It would have ap- 
peared earlier on our pages, but that 
we wished Mot to anticipate the res- 
pondent to the article from which it is 
extracted. In the mean time it has 
been widely circulated in the newspa- 
pers, and has, without doubt, corrected 
the impressions of many respecting the 
real extent of Unitarianism in the Uni- 
ted States. For ourselves we do not 
remember having read an article in the 
Christian Examiner, with more pleas- 
ure; and we doubt not that it has been 
at least as gratifying to its Orthodox 
readers generally as to Unitarians. In 
respect tothe temper of the writer, we 
must do him the justice to say that, 
though he shows himself to be by no 
means one of those timid, half-enlight- 
ened, half-resolved Unitarians whose 
questionable character he tells us so 
paralizes the zeal of their discreet pas- 
tors, yet his remarks are, for the most 
part, written with the ease and frank- 
ness of a good-humoured man. 


Leaving Massachusetts, for the pre- 
sent, out of the question, let us take a 
glance at the condition of Unitarian- 
ism in other parts of our country. 

Beginning in Maine, we find one 
flourishing congregation in Portland. 
Two or three others are scattered 
through the state, small and unimport- 


ant. In New Hampshire the case is 
very similar; one large society in Ports- 
mouth, and here and there a small one. 
as in Keene and Amherst. In Ver- 
mont I am acquaintad with but one 
avowedly antitrinitarian society, and 
that is in Burlington. In Rhode Isi- 
andthereisone. In Connecticut there 
is one, and quite a small one. In New 
York, the gigantic state of New York, 
there is one. In New Jersey there is 
not one, that I know of; Princeton. 
like a kind of Rome, I suppose, awes 
heresy into nothingness. In Pennsy!- 
vania, there are two or three smal! 
ones, just strong enough to held them- 
selves together, and two or three more, 
hardly strong enough for that. In 
Ohio, not one. In Delaware, not one. 
In Maryland, one, in the city of Balti- 
more; formerly in prosperity, now in 
adversity, and oblige d to borrow mon y 
to save their be autiful church from the 
hammer; neverlarge. Inthe District 
of Columbia, one. In Virginia, not 
one. In North Carolina, not one. In 
South Carolina, one. In Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, &c. &c. not one. 

There are in several of these states, 
congregations who have been called 
Unitarian; and so far as their discard- 
ing the doctrine of the trinity entitles 
them to the appellation, they deserve 
it. But they have little or no effective 
sympathy with us; they would rather, 
I believe, decline any co-operation with 
us; their teachers may be regarded as 
missionaries themselves among a semi- 
civilized people; and they cannot be 
charged with a want of zeal or devo- 
tedness, in which qualities they are left 
behind by none, and for the exercise 
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of which they have ample occasion at 
home. 

I do not intend, nor by any means 
wish to deny, that scattered through 
the country, we may number many sin- 
gle names of respectability and influ- 
ence on our side. But they are insu- 
lated; they cannot meet with us; they 
cannot be reached by us, nor be made 
useful in a common cause. 

But I am now ready to speak of the 
Unitarian resources of Massachusetts, 
where there is doubtless more Unita- 
rianism than in any other part of the 
United States. Unitarian societies, 
more or less flourishing, exist in almost 
every county, growing more frequent 
as Boston is approached, the nucleus 
ani head-quarters of American Unita- 
rianism. Iam not aware of the exact 
number of these societies, but am quite 
ready to confess, that, if they could be 
brought to act on any point, they would 
be sutficiently numerous and wealthy 
to effect something of consequence. 
Why then are they not brought to act 
on the subject of foreign missions? Is 
it because Unitarianism is, as the re- 
viewer says it is, essentially cold! No; 
but the short answer is, because Uni- 
tarianism is not heartily and inteligent- 
ly embraced by one half of these socie- 
ties, nor by one third of the members 
of the other half. This 
reason of our seeming remissness, and 
it needs some comment. 

There cannot be mentioned a more 
palpable fact, than that our country 
societies, in general, are only Unitarian 
in the following respects; they cannot 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity, 
nor sympathize cordially with Trinita- 
rians; they take the Examiner, per- 
haps, instead of the Spectator, and the 
Register instead of the Recorder; when 
they want a minister, they send to Cam- 
bridge instead of Andover, and when 
they. settle him, a Unitarian and not a 
Trinitarian brother gives him the right 
hand of fellowship. And yet he must 
seldom preach to them liberal doctrine; 
they are afraid of it, and afraid because 
they are but half informed; they are 
resolved not to be Trinitarians, but 
they are not resolved what they are, 
nor what they ought to be, in the y way 
of doctrine, for in ‘the way of character 
they are pious and good. Then there 
are always some few ina society, very 
respectable and very fearful, whom the 
minister is cautioned not to shock or 
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offend, by exhibiting any stronger light 
than the glimmerings by which they 
walk, and with which they are content- 
ed; and so, because two or three must 
not be shocked, none must be instruct- 
ed. Surrounded by this timidity, the 
minister often grows timid himself ; 

keeps to one style of preaching and one 
round of subjects, and neither excites 
nor is excited to inquiry, decision, and 
exertion. p. 114. 

I will mention another fact, Mr. 
Editor, which, at the same time that it 
will be another index to the extent of 
our resources, Will give rise to the ques- 
tion, where are our missionaries to the 
heathen to come from! There is but 
one institution at present in our coun- 
try, to which we can look for educated 
ministers of our persuasion. And what 
is the number of students at the The- 
ological Institution in Cambridge? I 
have not the catalogue before me, but 
if my memory serves me, it is about 
thirty. And how many candidates for 
the ministry? About ten. Yes, Sir, 
about ten candidates, to supply the de- 
mands of the United States, and the 
East Indies! ten candidates to fill our 
vacant pulpits at home, and diffuse 
Unitarian Christianity through the dis- 
tant regions of the earth! p. 117. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—The latest in- 
telligence of the Mission at these isl- 
ands is highly interesting. Most of 
the chiefs are enlisted in the cause of 
reformation, and the hearts of thou- 
sands of the people are inclined to at- 
tend to instruction. Within a few 
months 16,000 copies of Elementary 
Lessons have been printed, most of 
which are in use in the schools. The 
congregation at Honoruru is increased 
to 3,000. 

But the intelligence is interesting in 
another respect. While the prospect 
of the harvest is precious, the labour- 
ers are fainting under the burden and 
heat of the day. Most of the females 
are suffering from exceeding debility, 
and some are entirely unable to pro- 
ceed intheir labours. The physicians 
have advised, as the only probable 
means of recovery to Mrs. Stewart, 
that she leave the mission. She has 
arrived with her husband in England, 
and is daily expected in America. The 
vause of the great failure of health 
among the females is thought not to 
be so much in the climate as in the se- 
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verity of their domestic cares and la- 
bours, and in their exposures and pri- 
vations. 


Marta.—Since the establishment of 
the American press at Malta, about 
2,048,000 pages of tracts, in the mod- 
ern Greek, have been there printed; 
and 474,000 pages in the Italian lan- 
guage ; making, in the whole, about 
2,522,000 pages of valuable religious 
tracts, made ready to pour light into 
thousands of darkened minds. Most 
of these have been circulated in nu- 
merous directions, and many have tra- 
velled to remote places. 

These it should be remembered, 
have been prepared with great labour 
—have been printed under many dis- 
advantages, for want of a skilful print- 
er—and their circulation has required 
much effort and care. With two mis- 
sionaries on the spot, the labour will 
be divided, and facilities multiplied ; 
and a competent printer has engaged 
to leave this country for Malta, by 
leave of Providence, in autumn: from 
which time, with the blessing of 
Heaven, the operations of the press 
will be accelerated.— Miss. Her. 


Cryion.—A correspondent in London 
to the Editor of the Missionary Herald, 
relates some highly interesting facts 
in relation to the Wesleyan missions 
in Ceylon. They are derived from a 
letter of the Rev. Mr. Clough, Wes- 
leyan Missionary at Colombo, to the 
the Secretary of his Society, dated 
Colombo, Nov. 5th, 1825; the follow- 
ing are extracts. 

Brother Gogerly stated at our mis- 
sionary meeting a few days since, that 
at one place in his circuit, such a wish 
prevailed to hear the Gospel, that the 
chapel was too small to hold half the 
people. They therefore resolved to 
enlarge it, and consulted a builder, who 
told them that a new one would be 
cheapest in the end. But the neigh- 
bourhood is distant from building ma- 
terials. While aconsultation was go- 
ing on upon the subject, the inhabit- 
ants of four villages came forward and 
stated, that, some time ago, they had 
united to build a heathen temple, which 
they had done of the best materials, 
and at great expense. This temple 
was situated not far from the chapel; 
and as they now began to see the fol- 
ly and wickedness of heathenism, they 
would agree, in case the missionaries 
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would accept the offer, to turn out the 
idols, clear it of its rubbish, and con- 
vert it into the house of God, or if the 
missionaries preferred, they would pull 
down the temple, carry the materials 
to the place of our present chapel, and 
with the materials build a new chapel. 

The temple was accepted, cleared, 
and converted into a house for the 
worship of the true God. 

In several of our circuits—Mr. C, 
adds—in the south of Ceylon, such 
crowds of people attend our little 
chapels to hear the word of God, that 
they are crying out, “the places are 
too straight for us.” 


Hinpoostan.—In addition tothe above 
in relation to Ceylon, Mr. Clough 
states a very. important fact, that has 
lately transpired in the southern part 
of peninsular India—it is supposed 
Tanjore, the scene of Mr. Swaitz’s 
labours. He states it on the authori- 
ty of a missionary of the Church of 
England, who had lately attended a 
missionary meeting in Ceylon. Ii is 
this—* that forty villages, containing 
in the aggregate four thousand inhub 
itants, had publicly renounced heathen- 
ism, and had converted many of their 
temples into Christian churches, and 
such as could not be thus used they 
had demolished with their idols.” 


PROGRESS OF RELIGION AND CIVILIZATION 
AMONG THE HOTTENTOTS. 

An English gentleman, who had vis- 
ited the principal colonial missions of 
the London Missionary Society in 
South Africa, thus writes to Dr. Phil- 
ip, at Cape Town, respecting the con- 
dition of the Hottentots generally ; as 
we learn from the London Missionary 
Register for January. 

At all the institutions, we found 
Sunday schools, both for adults and 
children, in active operation : and zeal- 
ously supported by the people them- 
selves, as well as by almost every !n- 
dividual resident at the station whose 
assistance could be made useful as 
teachers.—Many of the latter class 
were selected from among the Hotten- 
tots; and when it is considered, that 
not less than six hundred adults, and 
from three hundred to four hundred 
children are regularly receiving 1- 
struction and learning to read the 
Scriptures in these schools—and that 
the greatest number of the children are 
also taught on week-days to read and 
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write English—it is impossible for a 
moment to doubt the utility of the In- 
stitutions, or to deny that the work of 
improvement is going forward. The 
progress of persons advanced in years, 
who have but one day in seven to learn, 
cannot be otherwise than slow; and, 
doubtless, much remains to be done ; 
but, while the effect of these schools on 
the morals of the Hottentots is already 
very apparent,in their better observance 
of the Lord’s day, and the useful appro- 
priation of that portion of time which 
before was too often wasted in idleness, 
the very general desire of instuction 
thus evinced, both for themselves and 
their children, affords a gratifying proof 
of the influence of Christian principles 
on their minds; and cannot fail, at no 
distant period, to produce a striking 
and important change in the character 
and habits of the people. In the day 
schools, we had much satisfaction in 
seeing the British system successfully 
introduced. 

At all these institutions, I think I 
may with propriety affirm, there exists, 
both among the missionaries and peo- 
ple, a great degree of zeal, and a real 
interest in the missionary cause. In- 
deed, the punctuality of their attend- 
ance on the daily public exercises of 
devotion, the correct seriousness of 
their demeanor while there, the readi- 
ness which they have evinced in con- 
tributing toward the religious improve- 
ment as well as temporal necessities of 
their brethren in the missionary and 
charitable Associations formed among 
themselves, left us no reason to doubt 
the statements of the missionaries, 
that the Gospel has been received 
among the people, not in word only but 
in power; and that its effects are dis- 
played in the lives of many, as well as 
it the moral and orderly conduct of the 
whole community at the several sta- 
tions. 

With regard to the progress of the 
Hottentots in civilization, it appears 
tome that an unfair estimate has of- 
ten been formed: and because living 
among Europeans, and for the most 
part subject to their control, they still 
retain much of their native character 
and habits, and do not at once adopt 
the manners and customs of a people 
80 different from themselves, they are 
hastily pronounced to have advanced 
but little beyond the savage state. Civ- 
lization is, indeed, the handmaid of 
religion, and invariably bas followed in 
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her train: but her progress has, in gen- 
eral, been but very gradual. Yet, 
with every allowance for the pecul- 
iarity of their circumstances and the 
differences in national character and 
habits, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that many of the Hottentots at these 
institutions appeared to us as fully on 
an equality, in point of civilization, 
with a great portion of the labouring 
class in our own country. 

We are glad to find that the industry 
ofthe people, at the different institu- 
tions, was fettered by no restrictions, 
onthe part of the missionaries; and 
that the profits of it were entirely their 
own. The missionarics assured us, 
that they strictly avoid interfering with 
the people in the disposal of them- 
selves: and that they had perfect liber- 
ty to go whenever and wherever they 
pleased. The outward circumstances 
of many of them, their houses, cattle, 
wagons, &c. afford unquestionable 
proof of their industry. 

The buildings at the several stations 
appeared to us substantial, and well 
suited for the purposes to which they 
are applied; and must have contributed 
essentially toward the improvement 
of the people. They have offered em- 
ployment to many and provided the 
means of instructing them in the useful 
arts; while they have also served to 
foster a laudable spirit of independence 
and local attachment, which is produc- 
tive of the best effects on the people 
themselves, and helps to attract others 
to the institutions, as experience has 
already shown. 


Great Braitain.—-British and For- 
eign Bible Society.—In consequence 
of the late discussion respecting the 
Apocrypha, the committee at the late 
Anniversary, submitted the matter to 
the Society, requesting its ultimate 
and authoritative interpretation of its 
fundamental law in reference to this 
question. The decision of the Society 
was unanimous against the Apocry- 
phal books, and hereafter the funds of 
the Institution are to be employed for 
the circulation of the Word of God 
simply, without note, comment, or any 
appendage whatever. 

Naval and Military Bible Society.— 
This Society, which is about twenty 
years older than the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, continues its ope- 
rations with increasing vigour and use- 
fulness. Inthe year ending May 1825, 
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it had issued 6049 Bibles and Testa- 
ments; making a general total up to 
that period of 175,400 copies of the 
Scriptures distributed to sailors and 
soldiers. The number of naval and 
military officers had increased to 315. 
Since that date, in consequence of the 
late order of the government that eve- 
ry soldier who can read shall be fur- 
nished with a Bible at the public ex- 
pense, a further issue has been made, 
of 16,000 Bibles. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
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DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS, 


To the American Board from May 
19th to June 20th, $8,335.65: exclu. 
sive of $370 in the way of legacy, and 

185,75 to the permanent finds. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Home Missionary Society, acknowl. 
edges the receipt of 2,702,80 since the 
10th of May last. 











Ordinations and Lnstallations. 


May 1.—Rev. Lutuer Bineuam, 
was installed over the First Church in 
Marietta, Ohio. Sermon by the Rev. 
Samuel D. Hoge, Professor of Natu- 


ral Philosophy, in the University of 


Ohio. 

May 11.—Rev. Bastt MAnty was 
installed Pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Charleston, S.C. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Ludlow, of the Baptist 
Church, Georgetown. 

June 6.—Rev. Lewis Bonn was or- 
dained.as an Evangelist at Westfield, 
New-Jersey. Sermon by the Rev. 
Abraham Williamson, of Chester. 

June 14.—Rev. Isaac Epvpy was in- 
stalled as Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Buffalo, N. Y. Sermon by 
the Rev. Elinu Mason, of Pomfret. 

June 14.—Rev. Jos F. Hacsey, 
over the Presbyterian Church in Low- 
er Freehold, N. Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Studdiford. 

June 14.—Rev. Danret A. CLarkKE 
was installed over the Congregational 
Church in Bennington, Vt. Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Griffin. 

June 16.—Rev. Danie. Fitz was 
ordained as Colleague with the Rev. 
Dr. Dana, at Ipswich. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newburyport. 

June 18.—Rev. W. C. BrowNnLeg, 
D. D. was installed as Collegiate Pas- 


tor of the Reformed Dutch Church of 


New-York. 
Knox. 

June 20.—Rev. James SnonGrass 
was installed Pastor of the United 
Congregations of Pigeon Run and Su- 
gar Creek. 

June 21.—Rev. Parsons Cooke was 
ordained over the Second Church in 


Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 


Ware, Ms. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Woodbridge of Hadley. 

June 21. —Rev. Henry C. Waicat 
was ordained over the First Church in 
West Newbury, Ms. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Withington of Newbury. 

June 21.—Rev. Aaron B. Cuuncn 
Missionary at Denneysville, was or- 
dained as an Evangelist at East Ma- 
chias, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Jack- 
son, of West Machias. 

June 22.—Rev. Wetts Busune tt, 
was ordained over the Presbyterian 
Church at Meadville, Pa. Sermon by 
the Rev. Joseph Stockton, of Ohio. 

June 22.—Rev. Ropert M. Latrp 
was installed pastor of the church of 
Monteur’s Run, Pa. Sermon by Rev. 
Elisha P. Switt of Pittsburgh. 

June 23.—Rev. Joun W. Apams, 0! 
Auburn Seminary, was ordained over 
the First Presbyterian congregation in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Sermon by the 
Rev.Dr. Richards. 

June 24.—Rev. Tuomas P. Hun 
was ordained Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Brunswick Co. Va. 
Sermon by the Rev. Wm. T. Arm 
strong. 

June 25.—Rev. Epenrzar Masos, 
was installed as Pastor of the Reform- 
ed Dutch Church of Brooklyn, Long 
Island. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Murray. 

June 27.—Rev. Danret H. Jony- 
son, over the Presbyterian Church in 
Windham, New-York. Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. Hindshaw of New-Prov- 
idence. 

June 28.—Rev. Tuomas L. Suir 
MAN, as pastor of the Church and Con- 
gregation in Southbury, Con. Ser 
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mon by the Rev. Luther Hart, Plym- 
outh. 

July 5.—Rev. THomas SAVAGE was 
installed at Bedford N. H. 
by the Rev. Mr. Whiton. 


Sermon 
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July 12.--Rev. Heman Roop wasor- 
dained over the Centre Congregation- 
al Church and Society in Gilmantown, 
Mass. Sermon by the. Rev. Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Andover. 
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Uxitep States.—The late Fourth of 
July, being the fiftieth anniversary of 
American Independence, was celebra- 
ted with more than usual splendour 
throughout the Union. The day is 
reniered memorable by the decease, 
almost simultaneously, of two of the 
most distinguished signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence—the late ven- 
erable Jonn AbDAmMs, ex-president of 
the United States, who departed this 
life at his residence in Quincy, near 
the close of that day, in the midst of 
its rejoicings, and his distinguished 
successor, ‘l'HomAS JEFFERSON, whose 
death occurred at Monticello, a few 
hours earlier on the same afternoon; 
the former in the ninety-second year 
of his age—the latter, in his eighty- 
fourth. Great respect has been paid 
to ihe memory of these illustrious men, 
by the general Government, at Wash- 
ington, as well as by the local author- 
ities in various parts of the Union. 

Mr. Gallatin has recently embarked 
to take the place of Mr. King et the 
Court of St. James. Besides other 
matters in dispute, there remain to be 
settled the following important ques- 
tions:—the north eastern boundary ; 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence; 
the boundary of the North West Coast 
of America; the Colonial Trade; the 
Slave Convention. 


Cotomp1a.—Considerable excitement 
has existed in this republic, in conse- 
quence of an insurrection which broke 
out at Venezuela, in the latter part of 
April. The head man in this disturb- 
ance of the peace is General Paez, a 
man of some distinction among the lib- 
erators of his country. His motive in 
these proceedings, so far as it may be 
gathered from his language and con- 
duct, appears to be disappointed am- 
bition. Imbecility appears to have 
marked his measures, and all appre- 
hensions of any serious results from 
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the revolt have subsided. Entire tran- 
quility it is expected will be shortly re- 
stored, by the presence of the Libera- 
tor, who is returning from Peru, and 
bringing with him a force of 12,000 men 
to the seat of disturbances. General 
Paez is likely to be condemned as a 
traitor. 

It was perhaps not to be expected 
that the fortunes of such a man as 
Bolivar should not awaken envy in the 
bosoms of some who were companions 
with him, and competitors for fame, 
in the Colombian revolution. It was 
apparently an ebullition of this passion 
that occasioned the late resignation of 
the vice-president, General Santander, 
who gave as his principal reason, * the 
danger to liberty, resulting from the 
prolonged continuance in power of one, 
and that a military man.” 


Brazit.—Don Pedro, it is said, has 
refused the crown of Portugal, and 
given the kingdom to his daughter, 
Maria de Gloria, whom he proposes to 
to marry to his brother Don Miguel. 
He seems therefore to have cast him- 
self on the fortunes of his Brazilian 
empire, preferring a solitary throne in 
the western world to a less conspicu- 
ous seat among the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

Respecting the war with Buenos 
Ayres, little can be said. In the latter 
part of February, Admiral Brown, of 
the Patriot squadron, made a not very 
formidable demand of the surrendry of 
Montevideo, which being refused, a 
cannonade followed, but with no im- 
portant effect. On the other hand, 
the Brazilian fleet has received a new 
commander, and the blockade of La 
Plata is now strictly enforced. 


Greece.—How the war goes on in 
this ill-fated country, since the lament- 
ed fall of Missolonghi, we are not dis- 
tinctly informed. Hopes and rumours 
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of anticipated relief to the poor Greeks, 
from an invasion of the Turks by Rus- 
sia, have at length been put to rest, by 
the surrendry to the Russians of Mal- 
davia and Wallachia. These long de- 
manded provinces have it seems at 
length been given up by Turkey in 
the desperate hope of saving the less 
valuable territory of the Morea. What- 
ever therefore may be the issue of her 
struggle with the Greeks she will 
come out from it greatly weakened in 
her resources for future wars and in- 
expressibly more odious in the view of 
the civilized world. 


Rwussts.——The present Emperor of 
Russia is not less hostile to the dissem- 
ination of the Scriptures among his 
subjects than was his predecessor. 
Whether the measure which he has 
recently taken to suppress their circu- 
lation was dictated by a fear of those 
of high standing in his court, or by the 
belief that this light from Heaven 
would too clearly discover the dark 
deeds of tyranny, or by personal hos- 
tility to the truth, we are not sufficient- 
ly informed to judge. But whatever 
may have been his motive, we cannot 
but smile at his impotence, and rejoice 
in the belief that this measure will be 
overruled to give a more extended cir- 
culation to the word of life, and we 
would hope to the effectual enlighten- 
ing and conversion of his empire. 

The following decree is directed to 
the Metropolitan of St. Petersburgh. 

‘‘Having taken into consideration 
the representations of your eminence, 
and of the Metropolitan Eugenius, re- 
specting the difficulties which present 
themselves tothe progress of the cause 
of the Russian Bible Society, and con- 
sidering your opinions well founded, I 
order you as President of said Society 
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to suspend its activity in all its operg. 
tions, without exception, until my fur- 
ther permission. You are hereby em. 
powered to extend this my order to )) 
the committees, branches, and associa. 
tions, connected with the Society 
throughout Russia, and at the same 
time to obtain a particular account of 
all property, moveable and immoveable 
in houses, lands, books, materials, and 
money, belonging to the Society, wher. 
ever these are to be found, and to fir. 
nish me withthe most accurate and cir- 
cumstantial information possible there. 
of. The sale of the Holy Scriptures 
already printed in Slavonian and Rus. 
sian, as also in the other languages jy 
use among the inhabitants of the Rus. 
sian empire, I permit to be continued 
at the fixed prices. 
(Signed, ) NIcHor as. 

His Eminence immediately ordered 
a stop to be put to the printing of the 
versions at present in the press, &c. 
and to make up the accounts as soon 
as possible.” 


Burman.—The war which was lately 
announced as being terminated, has 
been renewed. A preliminary treaty 
had been signed, with apparent sincer- 
ity, on the partof the Burmese ; hos- 
tilities had ceased; the parties mingled 
in friendly intercourse; and all wore 
the aspect of a speedy and settled 
peace. But the whole affair is said to 
have been an artifice on the part of the 
Burmese, and at the expiration of 
the armistice hostilities were again 
commenced by the British, in an at- 
tack on Maloun which they captured 
together with a considerable quantity 
of military stores and money. At the 
last dates, the invading army was ad- 
vancing towards the capital. 





